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Mr. Haves is unmerciful to his political op- 
ponents He gives them a new dish of their 
own words to eat every morning for breakfast. 
First was the charge that he must be the crea- 
ture of Chandler and Cameron. The answer 
was the appointment of Mr. Evarts and Mr. 
Schurz in his cabinet. Then he was accused of 
military usurpation. He replied by giving it 
out unofficially that the troops could be with- 
drawn from the South as soon as satisfactory 
guaraniees were given that the peace would be 
kept. ‘I'hen a sudden outcry went up from the 
Democratiz camp that he was deserting the un- 
protected negro. Next morning Frederick 
Douglass was nominated U. S. Marshall for the 
District of Columbia. Then camea borrible fear 
that he was about to inaugurate a native Amer- 
ican party—with Carl Schurz in his cabinet! 
The ink was not dry that gave circulation to 
this report before it was semi-officially announc- 
ed that foreign birth would be no bar to ap- 
pointment to foreign missions, as it has usually 
been under previous administrations. The con- 
dition of the N. Y. ‘‘ Sun” is becoming deplor- 
able. It went into mourning the day of the 
inauguration. We wonder that it bas since laid 
aside the black. __ 

Civil Service Reform is already running so 
smoothly that only the politicians are sensible 
of the revolution that has been wrought. Mr. 
Frederick W. Seward accepts the post of Assis- 
tant Secretary of State, and ex-Postmaster- 
General ‘Tyner that of First Assistant Postmaster. 
Mr, Schurz gives notice that in his department 
there are no vacancies ; that promotions will be 
for merit, and that political recommendations 





sippi of the break up of her school, and the 
initiation of a wretchedly ignorant and incom- 
petent negro teacher as a reward for voting the 
Democratic ticket; another tells us a pathetically 
tragic experience, authenticated by sworn evi- 
dence, of the outrages inflicted on a colored 
Republican leader in South Carolina. Straight 
University in New Orleans, one of the leading 
schools of the A..M. A., is burned by an incen- 
diary. D. A. Webber, Tax Collector in East 
Feliciana Parish, is shot and killed in the 
streets; offense, testimony to outrages before the 
Senate Committee; result, Coroner’s verdict, 
death by persons ‘‘ unknown.” We do not be- 
lieve that these outrages are approved by the 
great body of the Southern people; but so long 
as they are neither prevented nor punished no 
Southerner ought to wonder that Northern men 
want some better assurance than words that the 
negro and his friends will be protected by the 
local self-government which we all want to see 
established in every Southern State. 


The old sermon against over-work was preached 
last week by three tragedies. Mr. James Kingan, 
a wealthy speculator of this city, left home sud- 
denly, taking with him a large sum of money, 
and directing his route towards Halifax. His 
body was found at a railroad station in New 
Brunswick; whether he was murdered or com- 
mitted suicide is not perfectly clear. That his 
flight was the result of mental aberration is not 
doubted by his friends. Although he had ex- 
perienced some business losses the estate left 
behind is reputed ample for his widow and child. 
Whether murdered or self-murdered the verdict 
must be the same: died of over-excitement and 
over-work. The same week a young girl, a stu- 
dent at one of our State Normal Schools, broke 
down as the close of the school year approached; 
and, dreading a possible failure to pass the ex- 
amination, took strychnine and was found dead 
in her room. <A young man, a student at Cor- 
nell, found eyes and brains both giving way as 
the result of hard study, and ended bis life with 
a pistol shot through his head. Will our 
schools never learn the dangers of this forcing 
process, and our working men the value of the 
adage, Make haste slowly? 


There have been plenty of criticisms, and more 
than plenty of eulogies, of Mr. Moody’s work in 





Boston has been organized by Mr. Moody’s 
directions te give local efficiency to the work. 
The greatest apparent results accomplished 
are among the intemperate. Friday breakfasts 
are given to them, and are largely attended. 
The same method has been put in successful 
operation by Dr. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., of this city. 
Every Sunday at 4 p. M. there is a Gospel ser- 
vice for this class in his chapel, followed by a 
free supper, where from 500 to 700 ragged 
tramps crowd the large dining ball, and are 
supplied with biscuits, sandwiches, tea and 
coffee. A report of the Boston Christian Con- 
vention of last week will be found in another 
column. 


The New York Legislature is engaged at its 
chronic labor of providing a charter for New 
York City. The chief features of the one now 
proposed are a spring election, increased power 
of appointment in the Mayor, concentration of 
departments, and consequent simplification of 
organization and economy in salaries. These 
are all reforms. 


We are to have that carnival in New York, 
but on the 18th of April. A carnival two weeks 
after Easter! 

The committee appointed recently in this city 
to enter into negotiations with Southern States 
respecting some adjustment of their debts report 
in effect recommending an issue of new bonds 
by Tennessee for 60 per cent. of the whole in- 
debtedness. North Carolina is at present so far 
indifferent whether it pays its debts or not that 
the committee think nothing can be done in 
that State. 


Californian brutality toward Chinamen reached 
its culmination, we hope, in the murder at Chico 
of five laborers who were working for a citizen 
of that place. ‘The crime seems to have been 
deliberate, and was no doubt committed by the 
worst ruffians of the neighborhood, as attempts 
at detecting the murderers have brought out 
anonymous threats against all who employ Chi- 
nese and all who aid in furthering the ends of 
justice. However sound the arguments may 
be that are urged against ‘‘ Chinese cheap la- 
bor,” we are confident that Californians will 
not see a class of industrious, and, upon the 
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whole, eminently useful, citizens exterminated 
by force of arms. 





The President in Mexico is a sphynx. Wedo 
not pretend to unriddle him. He ignores the 
Senate, because the law creating it was ‘‘ forced 
by Lerdo,” but he promises to observe the con- 
stitution—*‘ when not too inconvenient.” He 
has dispersed a religious procession in one of the 
cities; but the mob that sustains him mingles 
the ery, ‘‘Death to the Protestants” with ‘‘Hur- 
rah for Diaz.” He is very solicitous to secure 
recognition from the United States government; 
but the battle cry of his supporters is ‘* Down 
with the foreigners.” His government has been 
officially recoguized by the American minister, 
and ceremonious visits have been exchanged. 


The recent coalition in the French Assembly, 
in which the Bonapartists, Legitimists, and Or- 
leanists united to elect a Bonapartist to the 
Senate, aguinst a Republican candidate, may be 
significant of future dangers to the Republic. 
Hitherto the Orleanists, who are constitutional 
monarchists, have sided with the Republicans 
against both Imperialists and Bourbons. A real 
and permanent union of ail the monarcbical 
elements would bode no good to free institutions 
in France. ‘They have thus far succeeded by 
the weakness and division of opponents rather 
than by the absolute strength of friends. 








Those of our readers who remember a story 
by Mr. A. C. Roe, of a spider and a wasp, a few 
weeks ago in our columns, may find in it a para- 
ble of the present condition of Europe. The 
Rassian spider is putting his web cautiously and 
warily around the Turkish wasp, and because he 
does rot make a spring at once many optimists 
still hope for peace. The last spider’s thread is 
the *‘ protocol.” Russia proposes to the various 
powers to sign a diplomatic instrument granting 
Turkey two months to make the reforms prom- 
ised by her constitution. At the end of that 
time, if they are not made, either power may 
exercise armed intervention. Of course such 
an agreement guarantees that Russia shall have 
only Turkey to deal with when the time is up; 
for that the Porte can inaugurate the prom- 
ised reforms hindered by the fanaticisms of her 
people is inherently improbable. The English 
Government has proposed a modification and 
negotiations are still pending, with a strong hint 
from Germany that Russia has nothing to fear 
from her in any event. Meanwhile the tramp 
of armed men continues. Negotiations for 
peace between Turkey and Montenegro halt. 
The Russian army is steadily though gradually 
concentrating on the frontier, or organizing so 
as to render such a concentration easy on short 
notice. It has already over a quarter of a mill- 
ion of men ready to pass the borders at any 
time, and three-quarters of a million more ready 
to follow in three weeks’ time. This is more 
significant than a protocol. 





REV. M. J. SAVAGE ON ORTHODOXY. 
Wwe publish in another column Mr. Savage’s 
answer to our request. But he does not 
comply with it. We asked him for evidence; 
he gives us assertion. He refers us to many 
witnesses; but he puts only a single one upon 
the stand 
He refers us to the Westminster Assembly’s 
Catechism, and the Saybrook Confession. He 
carries us back to the 16th century, and declares 
that the dead theology is alive because Dr. 
Patton of Chicago bade men loose it and let it 
go. It will require a diviner voice than that of 
Dr. Patton to call this Lazarus from its sleep of 
three centuries. It will require greater dialectic 
skill than that of Mr. Savage to barmonize the 
doctrines even of that confession with his rep- 
resentation of them. 
But if he could do so he would not have jus- 











tified his caricature. The Westminster Cate- 
chism is not a symbol of orthodoxy. The 
Methodists are orthodox; so are the Baptists, 
and the Lutherans, and the Episcopalians. But 
they repudiate what is peculiar in the theology 
of the Westminster divines with quite as much 
vigor as Mr. Savage, and with a great deal more 
justice. That alone is orthodoxy which is held 
in common by all orthodox churches. Mr. 
Savage might as well declare that American po- 
litical economy teaches that the national in- 
debtedness is a true basis for a sound currency, 
and quote as his authority the Conveution that 
nominated Peter Cooper. Not every convention 
of Americans is authorized to speak for Amer- 
ica. Presbyterianism is orthodox; but ortho- 
doxy is not Presbyterianism. ‘The theology of 
Bishop Simpson is as orthodox as that of Dr. 
Hodge. But in truth the origimal of Mr. Sav- 
age’s portrait is not to be found in the writings 
of either. 

Mr. Savage assures us that the theology which 
he portrayed is that preached by Mr. Spurgeon, 
Mr. Moody, and Mr. Cook, and taught in Ban- 
gor Seminary and by Dr. Hodge. Of Bangor 
Seminary we can only speak from a general ac- 
quaintance with its leading professors who, we 
venture to say, would repudiate Mr. Savage’s 
portrait painting as vigorously as we have done, 
and Dr. Hodge we will leave to defend whatever 
is peculiar in his own school of thought. But 
we thought ourselves somewhat familiar with 
the sermons of Mr. Spurgeon, whose views 
of divine government we certainly do not alto- 
gether share, and we have followed pretty closely 
the preaching of Mr. Moody and the lectures of 
Mr. Cook; and until Mr. Savage cites us to page 
and paragraph in their teaching, we shall con- 
tinue to be of the opinion that he does not only 
because he cannot. 

Mr. Savage does, indeed, quote one witness, 
Rev. Albert Barnes. The» name is deservedly 
honored throughout Christendom; but the testi- 
money is marvelously misinterpreted. His is 
not the outcry of one oppressed by the night- 
mare of a creed, the result of an ill-digested 
philosophy; it is the anquish of a sensitive soul 
burdened by the actualities of life, who had 
thoroughly comprehended the medicaments 
which every form of philosophy had to offer, 
and who could find no relief save in simple trust 
in the wisdom of the love of the All-Father. 
The disciple like his Lord weeps at the grave 
because, like his Lord, be bears in his own heart 
the sins of humanity. 

Mr. Savage somewhat reluctantly admits that 
there are a few liberally-minded men left in the 
orthodox pulpits. He cites Henry Ward 
Beecher and Mr. Murray as examples. But he 
assures us that those who are ‘‘ sound” regard 
them as heretics. By what right does Mr. Sav- 
age undertake to determine who is ‘‘ sound” 
and who is not? It is true that certain ortho- 
dox scholars have denounced Mr. Beecher’s 
theology vigorously ; but it is also true that he 
has denounced their theology with equal vigor. 
So long as both are recognized teachers in the 
orthodox church Mr. Savage may as well take 
the one as the other for an exponent of orthodox 
theology. ; 

Mr. Savage has, however, no need to go either 
back to the sixteenth century or to the writings 
of individual teachers to find out what is ortho- 
dox theology. In 1867 an Evangelical Alliance 
was organized, the express object of which was 
to unite in Christian fellowship and on a com- 
mon creed all those who hold to the orthodox 
faith. The creed adopted by that Alliance may 
be fairly accepted as a semi-official declaration 
of the more conservative orthodox faith of to- 
day. It includes the inspiration of the Bible, 
the Trinity, human depravity, incarnation and 
atonement, justification by taith, the work of 
the Holy Spirit, immortality, the eternal pun- 





ishment of the wicked, and the perpetuity of 
the Christian ordinances. Wedo not quote it 
as an ideal creed. We have small doubt that 
the Evangelical Alliance of the future will ma- 
terially modify it ; that in the possibly near fu- 
ture it will gladly welcome to its fellowship all 
who accept Jesus Christ as an authoritative 
teacher and a Divine Saviour. But as it stands 
to-day it is the doctrinal symbol of the more 
conservative school of orthodoxy. Let Mr. 
Savage compare it with his portrait and judge 
for himself whether his paragraph was a piece 
of character-painting or a caricature. 

In fact Mr. Savage concedes the injustice of 
his own work and the justice of our criticism 
upon it. ‘*Of course no orthodox preacher 
or writer would put the pigments on the canvas 
so as to form the portrait | have painted. But 
its standards, confessions, theologies, sermons 
and writings do give all the colors that I bave 
laid on.” A strange apology! Does not Mr. 
Savage know that the portrait depends, not 
upon the pigments on the palette, but upon the 
skill of the hand that transfers them to the can- 
vas? Mr. Savage has taken orthodox pigments 
to paint a picture which, by his own concession, 
every orthodox believer will indignantly repudi- 
ate. What is this but caricature ? 

Let him not misunderstand us. In our pre- 
vious article we compared Mr. Savage to Nast. 
He deserved the compliment. His caricature 
has enough resemblance to some orthodox creeds 
to give it effectiveness; but it is none the less a 
caricature, not a portrait. 

Mr. Savage confesses that it is somewhat 
difficult to say ‘‘what ‘orthodoxy’ is.” He 
would have acted with greater justice toward 
the vast majority of Christian disciples in this 
land, whose sacred convictions he has travestied, 
if he had discovered how indefinite a term 
orthodoxy is before he undertook to define it in 
so brief a paragraph. We have referred tu one 
modern symbol of orthodoxy. We refer him to 
another and an ancient one. And we undertake 
to say that there is not an orthodox theologian, 
preacher or press in the land that will not rec- 
ognize it as embodying all that is essential and 
all that is peculiar in the orthodox faith. It is 
in these words: 

‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life.” 





WHY NOT? 
E submit to Miss Corson, some account of 
whose cooking-school is given by a cor- 
respondent in another column, the propriety of 
starting another class—for gentlemen. Every 
one knows what an acquisition to a camping-out 
party is the gentleman who can fry a pancake, 
cook an omelette, broil a fish, or give you 
‘* With cream and sugar softened well 
Another dish of tea,”’ 
or coffee ; but why should his repertoire end 
here? Surely it behooves every man in these 
days of over-learned and delicate women and 
this country of incompetent servants to know 
enough about cookery to keep the food provided 
for him, either by himself or his father-in-law, 
from being spoiled in the cooking. Why in 
this land should the secrets of the culinary art 
be exclusively the property of be-whiskered for- 
eign gentlemen and Hibernian ladies ? 

In Scotland, when a young couple become 
engaged, the gentleman betakes himself to the 
minister and makes arrangements for being re- 
ceived into church-membership, while the young 
lady, having already taken that step, proceeds 
to join a ‘‘ cooking class;” with a view probably 
to fostering the seeds of grace which may spring 
up in the future household by learning to pro- 
vide economically wholesome food. For, being 
a ‘Scotch lassie,” she is not above thrift. Now 
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why should we not improve upon this plan? 
Together let the young couple join the church 
and attend the cooking school—not at the same 
hours, of course; but with the same appliances, 
teachers, meats, etc. Would a diploma from a 
chef de cuisine be any detriment to a society- 
man? Would it not rather enhance bis social 
value to be supposed to have a leaning for soups 
or entrées, possibly for puddings? Why should 
the hero of the flint broth stand alone in his- 
tory? And then when they settle down and 
Edwin zomes home from his ledger tired and 
haggard, needing a change, Angelina will say to 
him, ‘* My dear, you shall stay at home to- 
morrow and see to the house, and I will go fresh 
to those dusty old books and hunt up that bal- 
ance for you.” And being equally fitted for 
these tasks they will thus be helps meet for each 
other, and the curtain will rise for the mil- 
lennium. 





A COLONIAL RELIC. 

GREAT assembly of interested visitors 
+ faced a driving storm and bitter cold on 
Friday evening last to inspect the Jately finished 
building of the New York Hospital on Fifteenth 
street, west of Fifth avenue. ‘The corporation 
representing the hospital was chartered during 
the reign of George III., and received for 
endowment a grant of crown lands in lower 
Broad way, where its first buildings were erected, 
burned during the Revolution, and replaced by 
the spacious stone structures which most of 
us remember with their refreshing surroundings 
of fresh grass and drooping elms. This prop- 
erty became so valuable that the governors at 
last reluctantly decided to sell out, and use the 
proceeds in the purchase and equipment of 
more commodious and convenient quarters far- 
ther up town. The result is a veritable palace 
for invalids, standing almost in the center of 
our population, and yet so far away from the 
channels of heavy traffic as to insure compara- 
tive quiet. 

The building is of pressed brick, with stone 
trimmings, after designs by Post and Merry, of 
this city. It is so thoroughly fireproof that in- 
surance is not deemed necessary. 

To describe the perfection of interior arrange- 
ment, the cleanly solidity and elegance of 
appointment, the convenience of mechanical 
appliances, would fill ten times the space we 
have to spare. One feature, however, we are 
fain to specify, namely, the spacious roof- 
garden, or sun-chamber, or solatrium, for the 
use of convalescents, with its tropical plants, its 
well-stocked aquaria, and its broad glass roof 
for the admission of ‘‘heaven’s blue light.” 
The hospital provides for about two hundred 
patients, with sixty attendants, and if it is man- 
aged as it always has been in the interest of the 
sick and suffering, it will prove an institution 
of which New York may well be proud. For- 
tunately its established wealth guarantees ample 
financial resources, and its charter provides for 
judicious and progressive government. 











WHO READS STORIES? 


F books which have made remarkable sales, 
America bas known but two during the 

year just ended. The peculiar features of these 
stories—for both were romances—are therefore 
deserving of the study both of people who write 
and of those critics a part of whose duty it 
should be to know the requirements of that class 
to whom their own writings are presumably ad- 
dressed. One of the tales alluded to was rough 
almost to the extent of shapelessness; the other 
was painfully elaborate in its finish: one was so 
short that an hour sufficed to read the whole of 
it; the other was as long as 1f it had been writ- 
ten by Dickens, and it could not be read hastily 
by even the reader of most powerful intellect. 





What was the secret of the success of these 
books ? 

The first fact which strikes the analytic ob- 
server is that neither of th. se stories had for its 
motive that passion which to conventional nov- 
elists seems the only one worthy of notice. 
Some of the characters in ‘* Daniel Deronda” 
are of more than doubtful morality, but it is 
not upou these and their special weakness that 
the interest of the story depends, while in 
‘** Helen’s Babies” the only lovers are a man who 
is excessively awkward and a woman whose sen- 
timents are but dimly outlined by either word 
or action. But in both books, in the one rudely 
and in the other with marvelous skill and com- 
pleteness of detail, are presented real people 
instead of artists’ lay figures, and the daily 
sentiments and experiences of certain types of 
humanity, imstead of the vagaries of beings 
whose natures have become abnormal through 
the undue influence of some uncontrolled pas- 
sion. 

The inevitable conclusion is that the people 
who read ure in the main respectable; that they 
would rather behold ordinary human beings than 
either mental cripples or monsters, and that 
however noisily a certain clique of intelligent 
persons may insist that the distortions or lower 
developments of a single passion are more in- 
teresting than all else beside, the mass of the 
people who read long for stories which picture 
the world and its inhabitants as they are, whether 
merry or sorrowful, and in which they may find 
shadowed the greater and lesser experiences of 
the lives which they themselves have led or ob- 
served. There are other passions beside sexual 
love; they are unsurpassed for strength, and 
they have unlimited possibilities of sweetness; 
and there is fame and fortune awaiting the ro- 
mancers who will heed this fact. and give to 
the public the stories for which it looks gener- 
ally in vain. 





NOTES. 
—The ‘Inquirer,’ in a paragraph which we 
reproduce elsewhere, seems to think that each 
member of a church is personally and individually 
responsible for all its debts. We, on the other 
hand, hold that when a creditor trusts a church 
what he trusts is the organism, not the individuals 
in it; that he is bound to ascertain what the or- 
ganism is worth, in a pecuniary sense; and that 
if the organism surrenders in good faith all its 
property to its creditors it does all that can be 
asked of it in either law orhonor. To hold every 
man that worships with a church responsible for 
all the debts that the board of trustees choose to 
incur is to give all prudent men notice to give 
churches a wide berth. - It is to hold them respon- 
sible for actions which under the laws of this 
State they are powerless to prevent. It would be 
just as reasonable to claim that each citizen of a 
State is bound to answer with his personal prop- 
erty for all] the debts incurred by the State. 


—The Vanderbilt contestants concluded not to 
contest. The lawyers were surprised—and dis- 
appointed ” 

—Here is a curious illustration how fast we are 
living, and how much we have accomplished in 
half a century. In 1838 Frederick Douglass was 
running away from his owner in Maryland, and 
the U.S. Marshals were of all men the ones whom 
he most dreaded to meet. In 1877 heis appointed 
U. S. Marshal for the District of Columbia, and 
partly owes his confirmation to the influence of 
Southern Senators. 


—The American Jockey Club wants the New 
York Legislature toexewpt it from the provisions 
of the laws against selling of pools on elections and 
horse races. There is some difference of opinion 
as to the relevancy of the Mosaic laws to our own 
time; but there is one Jaw applicable to lawgivers 
and judges which we recommend to the attentive 
consideration of our legislators, viz: that they be 
no respecters of persons. 


—The probete court of this city is investigating 
the habits of, one of our lates rulers. Ex-judge 
Connolly when register of the city used to earn 
his salary by coming to the office three days in the 
week fora few minutes at a time; and his own 





son-in-law seldom saw him when he was sober. 
He ought to know the difference between sober 
and drunk, for he testifies of himself that he isa 
temperate man; he rarely takes wore than from 
one to ten drinks of strong liquor a day. 


—The Japanese have invented a new use for 
suffrage. One of their villages was harassed by a 
midnight robber whom no one could deteet. So 
they put it to vote; each voter was to write the 
nawe of the man whom he suspected, and put it 
in the ballot box. There were fifteen votes for 
one man; the rest were blanks, and the robber 
was so astonished that he confessed. If we only 
could elect afew men to the state’s prison what 
an addition it would be to our present electoral 
system. 


—It ought not to surprise the American that 
the average Englishman is not well up in Amer- 
ican geography, considering the sort of text-books 
he is supplied with. The latest and most popular 
English Gazetteer—published, too, by Longmans, 
which ought to be a guarantee of accuracy—places 
the assassination of President Lincoln at the top 
of the highest peak of the White Hills, thus: 

“Mount Washington, the principal peak of the White 

Mountains in New Hampshire, is 6.288 feet high. President 
Lincoln was assassinated at Washington, April 14, 1865. Alt. 
of obs., 6,285 feet.’”” 
Its location of the aristocracy of New York is 
almost as surprising. Its elegant publie streets 
are stated to be ‘‘Greenwich, East Broadway, 
Henry, Madison, Bleecker and Bond Sts. and the 
Bowery”! And this Gazetteer has just been 
‘* thoroughly revised.” 


—The Hon. Mike Walsh once remarked that it 
took more brains to enable a man to cross Broad- 
way at midday than to make an average Massa- 
chusetts Justice of the Peace. If be had been 
alive to apply this comparison to those Brooklyn 
Aldermen who have delayed business for weeks 
by an idiotic dead-lock, we would have endorsed 
it with a hearty amen. 


—Twenty years ago the country was recovering 
from a period of financial depression, not so great 
indeed as the present, but sufliciently serious to 
make the question of resumption a very grave 
one. At that time the banks had only their own 
notes to redeem, so that the amount of gold re- 
quired was easily ascertained. Now, however, the 
banks are bound to redeem greenbacks and ecan- 
not of course agree to do this unless the Govern- 
ment resumes at the same time. In 1857 the 
banks fixed a day, at less than a week's notice, 
when they would redeem their notes in gold, and 
resumption was effected without any perceptible 
shock to the market. 


—The attempt to abolish the normal schools of 
this State by refusing the necessary appropria- 
tions was lost by an overwhelming vote and with- 
out division. 

—The ‘Christian Register” thinks that it may 
be heretical to say that New York needs a well 
conducted free library. If it never says anything 
more heretical than that the Christian Union 
will perpetually champion its orthodoxy. 





“CARICATURE IN THE PULPIT.” 
By Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 
Editor Christian Union : 


OUR paper of Feb. 28th contains an article 

- with the above heading, in which you quote 
from a recent sermon of mine and proceed to a 
sharp arraignment of my statements. You find 
so much that you call ‘‘misrepresentation” and 
‘‘distortion” that you express the charitable 
hope that the sermon was ‘‘ extempore,” and that 
my ‘‘impetuosity ” and not my brains led me into 
what escapes being falsehood only on the supposi- 
tion that I ‘‘lost my head.” Ido usually preach 
extempore; but this particular sermon was care- 
fully written and deliberately read. You have 
not chosen to refute it, but only affirm that it is 
not true. I reassert that ¢t zs true; and will pro- 
ceed to prove it. And here, at the outset, let me 
thank you for the offered opportunity. 

In the first place, I must undertake the some- 
what difficult task of saying what ‘ orthodoxy” 
is. Though Unitarians are charged with looseness 
and indefiniteness, yet orthodoxy—if all who 
claim the title are to be recognized—represents a 
rangs of opinion quite as wids and indefinite. 
With such a use of language ot course anything 
may be orthodox; and an orthodox paper can 
play at ‘‘hide and seek” among doctrines at will. 
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It used to be a favorite way with Presbyterians of 
my acquaintance out West to talk against the 
Congregationalists because they did not have 
their ‘‘ standards” and ‘‘ confessions” as the basis 
for a stable church organization; and yet when 
you charged them with believing certain articles 
of said ‘‘confessions” they would indignantly 
deny it, and say that those were old doctrines long 
since outgrown. Still they did not change the 
standards. It cannot be that the Christian Union 
is willing to play at that game of Pickwickianism. 

What, then, is ‘‘orthodoxy”? For the great 
Presbyterian body all over America of course the 
‘*Confession of Faith” must be taken as the 
standard. However old it may be it is still the 
living bond of their communion. This was plainly 
enough asserted during the ‘ Swing trial” in Chi- 
eago. The other great orthodox bodies hold sub- 
stantially the same creed. Where stand the 
Congregationalists ? In their National Confer- 
ence at Oberlin—of which I was a member—in 
spite of what many young men wanted to do, they 
voted their adhesion to the old standards of Say- 
brook and Westminster ‘‘forsubstance of doctrine.” 
That means that they do substantially believe 
those confessions, or it means falsehood. 

In spite of their popular following, which shows 
only that ‘‘ orthodoxy ” is not popular with those 
who dare to think, men like Mr. Beecher, like 
Prof. Swing, like Mr. Murray, cannot help know- 
ing that they do not stand for the ‘‘ orthodoxy” of 
the country. Those who are ‘‘sound” regard 
them as hardly less dangerous than Unitarians 
and infidels; perhaps more so, as being more like- 
ly to lead astray from ‘‘ the old paths” those who 
want the flavor but not the substance of ortbo- 
doxy. 

You ask that my authorities be ‘‘ modern writers 
of recognized standing in the Christian church.” 
I suppose if a ‘‘modern writer” quotes and in- 
dorses an ancient one this will still be taken as 
the view of the said ‘‘modern writer.” For if he 
does not quote what he really believes then his 
own words will not be trustworthy. Where then 
do the churches stand ? By the authority of their 
own highest representative bodies all the great 
orthodox churches are definitely committed to 
the old standards and confessions. All but the 
Congregationalists are so committed explicitly. 
They are so committed implicitly, and ‘‘ for sub- 
stance of doctrine.” If ‘‘for substance of doc- 
trine” does not mean that the Congregationalists 
hold these old doctrines essentially, then their 
solemn declaration in national council is decep- 
tive and misleading—the hoisting of a false flag. 

To what do these ‘‘ confessions” commit them ? 
They commit them to the Fall in Adam, Total 
Depravity, Moral Inability to come to God except 
as drawn by the special influence of the Holy 
Spirit, Election and this special drawing only of 
the Elect, God’s sovereignty or ability to save any 
he will, the Non-Salvation of heathens—else mis- 
sions are absurd except as a means of civilization 
—and a doctrine of Prayer that makes either the 
willingness or the power of God to save men de- 
pendent on the petitions of Christians. And 
however they may talk about the future multi- 
tudes that may be saved, so that the numbers of 
the lost may be comparatively small, they teach 
the endless loss of the great majority of the world 
so far. 

Now I submit to all fair minds that my words, 
which you quote as ‘‘ caricature,” are only mild 
and reasonable inferences from these doctrines of 
the orthodox churches. 

But to particulars. ‘‘Can Mr. Savage quote a 
single living theologian of national repute as an 
authority for his portrait?’ With the greatest 
ease, Mr. Editor. Several of them, if you wish. 
Dr. Patton of Chicago, since the ‘‘ Swing Trial,” 
may be taken as a ‘‘theologian of national re- 
pute.” And he not only represents himself, but 
the great body of Presbyterians. For it is well 
known that though the Chicago Presbytery ac- 
quitted Prof. Swing, the State Synod reversed that 
acquittal and sustained Dr. Patton. So he speaks 
for Presbyterianism. I cannot quote the whole 
“Swing Trial,” but in his two charges and 
twenty-eight specifications, Dr. Patton holds Prof. 
Swing guilty of the following among other here- 
sies: Neglecting to preach eternal damnation, 
speaking hopefully of men like Robert Collyer 
and John Stuart Mill, speaking slightingly of the 





dogma of predestination (which includes reproba- 
tion), teaching the philosophy of development or 
evolution, thinking Socrates and Penelope might 
be saved, doubting the Gospel piety of the 109th 
Psalm, repudiating total depravity, etc., ete. 

I refer you also to the sermons of Mr. Spurgeon. 
Nine or ten volumes are too much to quote. And 
yet I have not said one thing that I cannot back 
up by his published writings. I refer to the the- 
ology of Dr. Hodge of Princeton. I refer to the 
theological teachings of Bangor Seminary, where 
I graduated. I refer to the ordinary Sunday ser- 
mons as reported to-day from the pulpits of Bos- 
ton and New York. So faras he has touched on 
these topics I refer to the Rev. Joseph Cook, 
whose proof (?) of eternal damnation was the 
other day applauded by the orthodoxy of Boston 
assembled in Tremont Temple. I refer to Mr. 
Moody’s published sermons. It would be impos- 
sible even for Nast to ‘‘ caricature” them; and 
yet they are backed up by the orthodoxy ef Lon- 
don, Edinboro’, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Boston. I refer to Dr. Albert Barnes, whom 
I quote in the following words: ‘‘I see not one 
ray to disclose to me the reason why sin came 
into the world, why the earth is strewn with the 
dying and the dead, and why man must suffer to 
all eternity. I have never seen a particle of light 
thrown upon these subjects that has given a mo- 
ment’s ease to my tortured mind, nor have I any 
explanation to offer, or a thought to suggest that 
would be a relief to you. I trust other men, as 
they profess to do, understand this better than I 
do, and that they have not the anguish of spirit 
that I have; but I confess, when I look on a world 
of sinners and sufferers, upon death-beds and 
grave-yards, upon the world of woe filled with 
hearts to suffer forever; when I see my friends, 
my parents, my family, my people, my fellow- 
citizens; when I look upon a whole world all in- 
volved in this sin and danger; when I see the 
great mass of them wholly unconcerned; and 
when I feel that God only can save them, and yet 
he does not do it, 1am struck dumb. It is all 
dark, dark, to my soul, and I cannot disguise it.” 
The italics are my own. Dr. Barnes evidently 
did not regard it as only the ‘‘ dark eclipse of an 
hour.” Mr. Cook’s doctrine of ‘‘ eternal sin” is 
not the ‘‘eclipse of an hour.” 

Now I have not made one single assertion in 
what you call my ‘‘ caricature” that is not abun- 
dantly covered by the modern references that I 
have given. I am still somewhat ‘‘ modern;” and 
yet I have heard it all preached over and over 
again. The great evangelists, Earle and Ham- 
mond, as well as Moody, preach these things 
regularly, and their whole work is based on them. 

If, as you suggest, God is not ‘able to save 
whomsoever he will,” then what of his wisdom ? 
or his power ? or what of the morality of starting 
a system he could not control? What of praying 
to him to save men when perhaps he can’t? 

But while you suggest a doubt of God's ‘‘ ability 
to save whomsoever he will,” you still assert a 
little further on, concerning the evil of the uni- 
verse, that the orthodox believe the ‘‘ New Testa- 
ment brings a glorious deliverance from it all.” 
This is startling news tome. Permit me to ask 
where is this hell? and why are not Universalists 
good enough to work with Mr. Moody? and why 
does Mr. Moody still use hell as the great under- 
lying motive of all his preaching? 

It is well enough for you to close with the 
grand ‘‘chorus” of ‘‘every kindred and tongue 
and people and nation” that is to sing the song of 
the Lamb. But the church has always taught 
that these were the converts to Christianity, and 
not those saved outside Christianity. And how- 
ever loudly they may sing, even to the drowning 
out of the wail of hell, the wail will yet be there. 
And it is still for orthodoxy to explain how hell 
consists with a God perfectly good and of un- 
limited power, or why he creates what he cannot 
control. ; 

If my last statement in the ‘‘ caricature” be not 
true, will you please explain the orthodox doc- 
trines of prayer and revival work/ 

Now, Mr. Editor, of course no orthodox preach- 
er or writer would put the pigments on the canvas 
so as to form the portrait I have painted. But 
the. standards, confessions, theologies, sermons 
and writings of ‘‘ modern” orthodoxy do give me 
all the colors that I have laid on, Iam perfectly 





aware that many leading minds who call them- 
selves orthodox do not believe all these points. 
But I am not alone in thinking that it is at least 
disingenuous to stand on a disfinct and definite 
platform the main planks of which are denied. 
‘* Legal fiction,” or reading into old laws mean- 
ings that their framers never dreamed of, is com- 
mon in legal history. But clear-headed and 
clear-hearted men ought to steer clear of theologic 
Jiction as far as possible. 





MISERERE, DOMINLE. 
By Mary E. C. WYETH. 
wz weary with unrest and numbing pain, 
The heart o’ercharged with grief can scarce refrain 

From pouring out in one despairing cry 
The pent up flood of life’s long agony, 
Then Thou, who once in fearsome wilderness 
Suffered with every pang of sharp distress, 
In pity come, lift up the head so low; 
O Christ of God, thy sovereign mercy show. 


When toiling ‘neath the burden long endured, 
The trembling limbs, to weariness inured, 

Yet bruised and tortured by the flinty way, 
Droop in the noontide of the toilsome day, 
Then Thou, who all the way of grief bast borne 
The whole world’s burden of despite and scorn, 
In pity come, thy strengthening help bestow ; 
O Christ of God, thy sovereign merey show. 


When, at the last, both heart and strength fast fail, 
When black the clouds bang o'er the shadowy vale, 
When sight and sense grow dim, and fleeting breath 
Expires, then Thou, who once bast conquered Death, 
O mighty Victor, who, o’er Death and Hell, 
Triumphant rose in righteousness to dwell, 

In pity come, life from thy Life bestow; 

O Christ of God, thy sovereign mercy show. 





PASSION-WEEK IN LONDON. 
By CHARLES H. RICHARDS. 


\ HAT could be a better beginning of Passion- 
week, said I to the Dominie, than to go to 
Westminster Abbey on Palm Sunday, and hear 
Dean Stanley? So we strolled down the street 
from Charing Cross till the many pinnacled and 
glittering pile of the Houses of Parliament loomed 
before us. Just opposite them the soot-begrimed 
yet noble ‘‘Abbey Church of St. Peter’s” lifted 
its Gothie arches in the air. The transept door 
had come to be a familiar entrance to us, but as 
we passed in this time a new glory greeted us; the 
solemn shadows of the minster were shot through 
with gleams of light that made the great rose win- 
dow in the west transept like the opening door of 
heaven. Mingled gloom and glory, it seemed a 
fitting symbol of the day. 

The clustered chapels of England’s Kings and 
Queens, the monuments of statesmen and soldiers, 
even the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner” opposite, did not com- 
mand an interest now. We were chiefly attent in 
noticing the throngs of the living that came 
crowding in to bexin the memorial of that last 
tragic week in the life of the Greatest of earth. 
The majority of them were people of culture and 
refinement, but it was good to see that some of 
the most devout and eager were of the working 
class. 

A regiment of clerks and choristers, boys and 
men, conducted the opening service with an im- 
pressiveness that excited devotion. Much of the 
service was sung, and though the music seemed 
somewhat more difficult than we expect American 
congregational music to be, it seemed familiar to 
the multitude. I was pleased to note a horny 
handed laborer next me, in his Sunday garments, 
joining with a rich baritone in the chants with an 
accuracy which it would be delightful to find in 
all our choirs. 

Before we knew it, although we had been on 
the watch, the Dean was in the pulpit, kneeling 
while the concluding words of the service were 
rolling in rich melodious notes far up along the 
fretted ceiling, and off down the echoing aisles. 
He looks the Christian scholar that he is; nota 
brawny, beef-eating Briton, with a physical mag- 
netism that can sway multitudes, like Spurgeon; 
not a soldier under an ecclesiastic’s gown, with 
words like bullets, and a general’s leadership, like 
Joseph Parker. Of moderate stature, somewhat 
stooping with years and study, with a face refined 
and ennobled by intellect mingled with spiritual- 
ity, a shapely head whose baldness was hid by a 
black velvet cap worn during the entire service, 
and a voice somewhat husky, and carefully used 
that even its weak tones might conquer the echoes 
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of the great Abbey, he came near the ideal we 
had formed of the ripe, liberal minded, devout 
student. It was like meeting an old friend to see 
this man, whose insight, judicial balance, and 
pictorial power have made him the most popular 
religious historian of our day; and whose ‘‘ sweet 
reasonableness” and fervent piety have done 
so much to lead Christian thought out of its 
entanglements with error into views at once more 
rational and spiritual. And his appearance to- 
day confirmed the belief that his view of the best 
way to correct the superstitions and follies of the 
past is not by mere loose free-thinking, nor by a 
recalcitrant spurning of the old helps. While he 
is a leader in the Broad Church school of religious 
thought, he is by no means reactionary. But he 
hopes to stimulate a growth of Christian life and 
belief by carrying on side by side—as he says in 
the dedication of his latest volume,—work for 
‘*the enlargement of the church, and the spread 
of all truth.” 

His text was that pregnant sentence of Christ’s, 
‘*T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 
He began by saying that all who have ever wit- 
nessed a trial in a French court of justice know 
that back of and above the judge always hangs a 
picture of the crucifixion of Christ. In the 
presence of this scene of suffering all evidence is 
taken, all oaths are made, all decisions rendered, 
as with us oaths are made upon the Bible. No 
change of dynasties, no revolution of governments 
has ever overthrown this custom of centuries. 
What a solemn thing must it be for a witness to 
look up to that Incarnate Goodness who was slain 
by false witness; for an innocent sufferer to look 
up tothat crucified innocence who can sympathize 
with him; for a guilty man to reflect that He, the 
Truth, knows his guilt and condemns him ! That 
picture stands, not for Catholicism, nor Protestant- 
ism, nor Christianity merely, but for something 
more than these. It represents the deepest passion 
and agony of the greatest of beings, bringing him 
into full sympathy with our human life in its most 
momentous crisis. 

That lifting up of Christ on Calvary was the 
precursor of his universal lifting up in human 
history since then. True, the Christian church 
during the first three centuries did not make so 
much of the death of Christ as afterwards. His 
resurrection was the more prominent doctrine, 
and excited the more jubilant feeling. The cruci- 
fix was hardly a symbol with them at first, since 
it offended so directly the prejudice of their times. 
But as their experience grew, and they themselves 
had persecution and suffering untold, their 
thoughts centered more and more on Christ’s 
agony and they lifted up the cross in token of 
divine sympathy and help. Since then there has 
been a wonderful and increasing drawing of the 
minds and hearts of men to this suffering Savior. 
The best fruit of human genius is that which has 
resulted from the effort to give the most adequate 
expression to the Passion of Christ, of which this 
is the symbol, The most splendid architecture of 
the world, the noblest poetry, the Passion Music 
of Bach, the Divine Child in its mother’s arms, 
with its face full of the presage of the suffering 
yet to come, are the sublime outgrowths of this 
representation of the divine life in its intimate 
fellowship with all human sorrow. 

But why was it necessary that Christ should be 
lifted up? In order that he might gain just this 
drawing power over all men. All kinds of minds, 
of hearts, of consciences need to be won to him. 
And to be won, they need to see just that human 
element in Christ which the Passion betokens, just 
that love it shows, and that suffering which makes 
him our brother in trouble. Thus they will be 
drawn unto him who is the great need of the soul, 
and who can amply satisfy all those profound 
wants of our nature that go restlessly craving 
through the world but finding no permanent 
good elsewhere. 

While the organ was pouring its benedictions of 
delicious harmony through the twilight of the 
Abbey, we went out, feeling refreshed and stimu- 
lated by the noble words we had heard. Mindful 
of the Dean’s closing counsel, to improve the 
associations and devotions of the week, we turned 
our faces Wednesday night toward Exeter Hall, 
where the ‘‘ Messiah” was to be rendered under 
the leadership of Sir Michael Costa. The great hall 
was packed. That it was an audience well fitted to 





appreciate the inspiring music was shown by the 
multitudes of copies of the oratorio scattered 
through the house, by which the owners followed 
the text as the music advanced as Scotch wor- 
shippers follow the minister with open Bibles. 
The great chorus of seven hundred voices, 
the splendid orchestra and the admirable solos set 
before our thought the great drama of redemption 
as powerfully as music could do it, perhaps. And 
yet the Handel and Hadyn Society at its Jubilees 
in Boston, without a knighted leader, renders it 
quite as well. 

It is rather an incongruous feature in this 
sacred week that to a vast number in busy Lon- 
don its chief interest centers in this fact: from 
Thursday night till Monday morning is holiday 
time. A great army of toilers find release for a 
little. Accordingly, there is an immense exodus 
from town on the eve of Good Friday, and the 
emancipated ones rush into the country to enjoy 
the yellow primroses and the pink azaleas and 
the breath of coming spring. All trains are 
crowded, and delayed, and then dash off, some 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour, to scatter this 
vast population of pleasure seekers over ‘‘merry 
England.” Because we were caught on Thursday 
in this great whirl of pilgrims, and got back too 
late on Friday, we missed what had been one of 
our chief desires—the hearing of Bach’s Passion 
Music in Westminster Abbey. But those who 
heard its solemn, pathetic, weird, exultant strains 
dream, sob, and sing themselves through the 
enchanted air of that grand building, now braid- 
ing a tissue of profound reveries, now sighing in 
despair, and at last bursting out in cries of victory, 
describe it as a grand memorial of the day. 








THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 


By Cuas. B. WARING. 


“N reply to a correspondent lately the editor 
of the Christian Union says, with apparently 
well satisfied conviction, that the first Chapter of 
Genesis is a Hymn of Creation. There are many 
excellent men who hold the same opinion. There 
are, however, many others who cannot agree with 
him, and among these I find myself. It seems to 
me that the character of that story can be decided 
only by an appeal to the two Records. Whoever 
wrote it has not added one word of comment or 
explanation, nor given the slightest clue as to 
what he thought of it. Whether it was derived 
from his own poetic consciousness, stirred into de- 
vout activity by the glories of creation, or whether 
it was a revelation from a higher being, he has 
left us to discover as best we may. 

This would not be a difficult task if we had 
been permitted to witness the creation of our 
earth and all the events of its history till man 
appeared. We would need only to collate its 
statements with the actual facts. If as far as 
they extended there was absolute harmony both 
as to the events themselves and the order of their 
occurrence we should at once drop all thought of 
its being a hymn, save as creation itself is a Hymn 
of Praise. 

Such perfection of knowledge is of course im- 
possible; but there are many truths of great im- 
portance which scientists have discovered, mostly 
within the last half century, about which we are 
as certain as if we had been eye-witnesses. Con- 
sequently we are, at the present day, in a position 
as never before to compare the statements in this 
story with the actual history of our world. If 
this be thoroughly and carefully done we may de- 
cide with little probability of error as to the char- 
acter of this account. 

To illustrate my meaning I will give ‘‘a study” 
of the first few paragraphs in as brief a space as 
possible. 

The Record in the sky and rocks as read by 
scientists, and as stated by Prof. Huxley in his 
first lecture in New York, tells us that the uni- 
verse is not eternal. Genesis says the same. 

The same authority informs us that the heavens 
and the earth had their origin in a great First 
Cause whom we call God, and so says Genesis. 

Prof, Huxley also said that our earth once 


formed an integral part of a great cloud-like or: 


nebulous body from which in due time were 
formed the sun and planets. From this it follows 
that at that time the earth was destitute of every 
kind of organization, and had absolutely no form 





whatever, any more than has a ton of the water in 
a cloud from which it is about to fall. Genesis 
also says that our earth was once without form, 
and void. 

By the correlation of forces and our present 
knowledge of light, we know that before motion 
was imparted darkness must have covered every- 
thing. Turning to Genesis I find, before motion 
was imparted, that ‘‘ darkness was upon the face 
of the deep.” Here I notice a curious fact, viz., 
the use of the word deep, or abyss. The writer 
might most naturally have said ‘‘and darkness 
was upon the face of the earth.” I turn to science 
to know what was the condition of our earth at 
that time, and find that in the epoch preceding 
light there was no earth. The materials existed 
but as yet scattered through the great mass which 
was to form the solar system. Our globe was not 
individualized until long after. It may be the 
use of the word ‘‘deep” or ‘‘ abyss” was a mere 
chance, but it is difficult to accept that as an ex- 
planation when we find so many other curious 
verbal niceties all pointing one way ! 

There is an appropriateness in the use of ‘* deep” 
and the omission of earth that from a scientific 
standpoint is remarkable. 

All scientists teach us that motion (a force) can 
be accounted for only by attributing it to that 
same First Cause which produced matter. We 
find the same unity of origin in Genesis, for it is 
the Spirit of God that moved upon the face of the 
waters. 

In this word ‘* waters” there is an apparent con- 
tradiction of facts, for we all know that there 
were no waters in the period which preceded light. 
It seems to be a really fatal objection to any 
literal rendering. Opening my Hebrew Lexicon I 
find that this word rendered waters is broader in 
its meaning than our English word, and more 
nearly resembles our ‘‘ fluid.” It is derived from 
a root signifying to flow, and hence may be ap- 
plied to anything that flows easily and readily, 
anything mobile and the opposite of solid. It is 
evident that the closer we get to the radical mean- 
ing of a word the nearer we are to its usual signi- 
fication at that remote period when this story was 
written. * Hence instead of a contradiction we 
have another coincidence in the statement that 
the material to which motion was imparted was 
not solid but mobile, moving readily in answer to 
any impulse. 

During the last few decades physicists have 
discovered what is known as the correlation of 
forces, from which we learn that the first visible 
effect of motion in such a mass was the emission 
of light, and when I look in my Bible I find light 
next after motion. The order there is, first, mat- 
ter in darkness, then motion, and then light. 
This order may seem a small matter, but any 
change in it (if it could be demonstrated) would 
result in the most disastrous results to science. 

I have not the time, nor would the editor give me 
space, to go through this narrative. Thus far at 
least every phrase and every qualifying word has 
its exact counterpart in the actual facts of our 
world’s history, as scientists themselves have 
made it known. 

It is difficult at first to recognize the importance 
of this mode of exegesis, it seems so simple. But 
let us test its value to science itself. If it be not 
true that the world was once ‘‘ without form and 
void,” then it never was in a nebulous condition, 
and the Nebular Hypothesis, with all its conse- 
quences, falls to the ground. If darkness did not 
precede motion then the ‘correlation of forces” 
is false. If the materials of our earth were not 
once in a fluid, mobile condition, then all our 
ideas of nebulous matter are wrong. If motion 
was not antecedent to light, then our theories as 
to heat and light are a tissue of errors. 

Similar results follow a denial of the rest of the 
story, and if it could be proved false in its state- 
ments or in their order the temple of modern 
physical science would tumble into a shapeless 
mass of ruins. 

One who would attempt to study Genesis in 





*To avoid any misunderstanding I will say that I have no 
idea that Moses, or Adam, or whoever wrote this story, had 
any conception of the wealth of meaning in it. He doubtless 
understood it only to a limited extent. The one thing which 
this ‘examination shows is that the closer and more literal 
the rendering the more numerous becowe the points of har- 
monious contact with modern physical science. How to ac- 
count for this is another question. 
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this manner will find his progress greatly facili- 
tated if he will leave in abeyance the question of 
how much or how little time elapsed between any 
two consecutive statements, and if he will take 
Moses to mean eaactly what he says, no matter 
how absurd it may seem at first. In all cases he 
should stick close to the original; many of the 
strongest arguments against this narrative are 
based upon translations which were thought at 
the time to improve the original. He should let 
Moses tell his own story. Consequently he should 
resolutely reject all that any one, however good 
or wise, says Moses said or intended to say, unless 
it is found verba ipsissima in the account itself. 
He should not fear to take the words of Moses as 
he placed them on record, and should resist every 
temptation to explain them away from the sim- 
plest and most radical meaning. 

It will be well for him to inquire why some 
divine acts are styled ‘‘ good” and others not; for 
example, the firmament. He will see if there is 
anything in the history of the world which ex- 
plains it. If he is doing this for his own private 
benefit it will not do any great harm if he takes 
up as many collateral questions as he pleases, but 
if he is engaged in an argument with one who on 
scientific grounds rejects the account, his wisest 
course is to resolutely refuse all side issues and 
fight the battle on the first twenty-seven verses 
alone, as they embrace the entire ante-human ac- 
count. Afterwards he may take up any question 
he likes. 

As to the ‘‘ days,” I would advise the student to 
leave them alone at first. When he has become 
permeated by the intense literalism of the story, 
as well as by the immensity of the time over 
which it is spread, and especially when he begins 
to see a meaning in those peculiar expressions, 
‘twas evening and ’twas morning, the second 
day,” etc.,* as well as in their omission in connec- 
tion with the seventh day, he will be prepared for 
a solution that without difficulty includes literal 
‘*days” of twenty-four hours, as well as the im- 
measurable ages of geology. 








THE MORALITY OF THOUGHT. 


By Rev. A. J. F. BEHRENDS. 


= DUCATION cannot give intellectual clear- 

4 ness; it cannot give moral worth: but it 
may cherish them and bring them to the front.” 
These pithy sentences from Mr. Huxley's address 
at Baltimore suggest an inquiry into the moral 
conditions of healthy thinking. The question is 
quite as practical as it is philosophical. For, as 
the author already quoted affirms as his ‘‘ most 
strong conviction,” the success of our present 
political experiment depends upon ‘‘ the intel- 
lectual clearness and upon the moral worth of the 
individual citizen.” Right thinking is the mightiest 
of governmental supports. An untrained, un- 
bridled mind is the gravest of national dangers. 
Still more, personal character derives its fiber and 
force from the quality of a man’s thought. As a 
man thinketh, so is he. It is easy to adopt the 
conventional forms of morality and of religion. 
But underneath a face wreathed in smiles there 
may be a heart throbbing with fiercest curses. 
Behind honeyed words may hide poisoned arrows. 
There may be a show of control while the thoughts 
rush unbridled through the spaces. And greater 
is he who tames his spirit, who bits and bridles 
his thoughts,,than he who takes a city. The 
analysis here proposed, therefore, cannot be 
waived aside as a purely speculative inquiry. A 
sword clumsily handled may cut the fingers of its 
owner. 

All healthy thinking is under the law of candor. 
The truth can be reached only by him who is con- 
trolled by an overmastering love of truth, who is 
always ready to modify present apprehension at 
the command of established fact. The love of 
truth is a moral quality. It may seem strange to 
intimate that the will has anything to do in 
shaping beliefs and convictions; but no fact is 
more patent to the most ordinary observation 
than that prejudices warp the judgments of men 
in a thousand matters—in literature, politics, and 


* King James's translators, unable to grasp these peculiar 
expressions, took the liberty of, as they supposed, making 
better sense by saying, *‘ And the evening and the morning 
were the second day,’’ etc. In this they had not even the ex- 
cuse of following either the Septuagint or the Vulgate. 





religion. The same materials give us the histori- 
cal outline of a demi-god or of a demon, accord- 
ing to the prepossession of the historians. The 
same paragraph in the Bible does service in de- 
fense of opposite interpretations, according to 
the theological learning of the commentators. 
Men believe what they want to be truth; the 
wish is only too often father to the thought. At 
this point it is impossible to be too vigilant. The 
moral element in thought is subtle and silent in 
its movement; and candor may disappear before 
we suspect it. To its fearless cultivation the will 
should be summoned. For there is food for 
thought in Coleridge’s familiar saying that he 
who loves even Christianity better than the truth 
will soon love his sect better than Christianity, 
and end by loving himself supremely and alone. 
Christianity demands acceptance only because it 
is the truth; because it announces its ability to 
master the sober reason of man with an authority 
as winning as it is mighty, the authority of the 
self-revealing light. 

A true thinker will supplement candor with 
caution. He will hold himself ready to think to 
the ‘‘thirty-two points of the compass,” but he 
will be slow to break with the common sense of the 
ages. The aggregate reason is more apt to be 
right than the individual thinker. At its bar 
every question must eventually be submitted for 
decision. To impeach the aggregate reason is the 
essence of intellectual arrogance, to deny and 
overthrow the democracy of thought, to inaugu- 
rate and proclaim the era of personal authority. 
This is intellectual anarchy. Caution is a sign of 
strength. The American cannot be said to be 
overloaded with the article. We are three thou- 
sand miles away from the conservative nations, a 
conservatism taught them in the rough school of 
history; and while we laugh at their dullness and 
hesitation, they are often amazed at our antics. 
They look at us as adventurers in polities, finance, 
and literature; and we speak contemptuously of 
the past. Yet, without an England of the past, 
the granary whose providential sifting gave us 
the Puritan seeding out of which our national 
principles have grown, there never would have 
been an America. The fruits of the present have 
in them the juice of the past. Absolute inde- 
pendence is an unutterable absurdity. Our moth- 
ers were not idiots. Our fathers were not fools. 
The faith of our childhood has a claim to respect- 
ful treatment. Our fathers may not have had 
railways and telegraph lines, but they did their 
share of thinking, and the world has been en- 
riched by the golden harvest of their patient 
seeding. And itis refreshing and reassuring, in 
this restless, tossing time, so eager for novelties, 
to find a man who cannot bring himself to believe 
that God has left the world in darkness for six 
thousand years; who in the name of reason joins 
caution to candor. 

No less important as a moral restraint on 
thought is clearness. Definition is the gateway to 
knowledge. Fancies must be distinguished from 
facts. Guesses must not be honored as principles. 
The chaff must be vigorously winnewed from the 
wheat; for a bushel of the latter is worth more 
than a ton of the former. In no department is 
clear thinking more indispensable than in the 
treatment of the scientific speculation of the day. 
Let it be settled that when men of science speak 
as experts their word is final. But science cannot 
complain if common sense demand that it shall 
stick to its text, and that it shall not be guilty of 
that gravest of logical vice, reading into the text 
what is afterwards read out. Suppose it could be 
shown that by the heaving and tossing of the 
original fire-mist, through countless millions of 
years, Newton and Shakespeare at last came to 
their birth and maturity, can the marvelous 
process be held to eaclude the evidence of creative 
and controlling and designing Intelligence? Can 
aught be evolved that has not first been involved? 
If the writing of a good book requires intelligence, 
can it be maintained that intelligence is superflu- 
ous because an alphabet has been found which, 
by tossing and tumbling and all manner of mys- 
terious movements, evolves printing-presses, and 
paper, and stereotype plates, and throws off whole 
libraries of valuable books? Did not the alpha- 
bet require brains in the production? And if the 
fire-mist is the natural cause of Shakespeare’s 
dramas, was no intelligence needed for making so 





wonderful a fire-mist ? Must not the intelligence 
have been co-ordinated with the mist, organized 
into it, before the poet could be evolved? There 
is too much of rhétorical jugglery in the scientific 
speech of the day. MHigh-sounding words are 
offered as explanation, under whose shadow the 
intelligence is quietly smuggled in that is after- 
wards ignored or denied. Definition we ask for, 
clearness is all that we ask; and, with that, evolu- 
tion does but confirm the argument for a personal 
and presiding God. 

Nor will a healthy thinker be satisfied with any- 
thing short of comprehensiveness. The heresies 
of the ages have come from one-sidedness. Ideal- 
ism and materialism have contended against each 
other and against the full orbed truth by using 
the terms of a partial logic. Matter and mind 
both exist, and the science of both is not only le- 
gitimate, but the study of each is helpful to the 
other. Here is a recent utterance of Carlyle, the 
idol of so many: ‘‘Ah, it is a bad and terrible 
thing to see nigh a whole generation of men and 
women professing to be cultivated looking round 
in a purblind fashion and finding no God in this 
universe. And this is what we have gotto. All 
things from frog-spawn, the gospel of dirt tre 
order of the day. The older I grow—and I now 
stand on the brink of eternity—the more comes 
back to me the sentence in the catechism which I 
learned when a child, and the fuller and the 
deeper its meaning becomes: ‘What is the chief 
end of man? ‘To glorify God and to enjoy him 
forever.’ All comprehensive thinking leads to 
that. Science and religion are not enemies. 
Truly has it been said that the greatest lights of 
science are on their knees before a living God. 
There is nothing diabolical in the microscope. 
But there is a world that the microscope cannot 
explore, a world before whose grandeur the mate- 
rial creation pales and fades,—the world of soul 
and God. These terms are not shadowy; they 
represent the most substantial and assured veri- 
ties. Consciousness affirms them with an empha- 
sis that is impatient of doubt; and the proclama- 
tions of the soul are as trustworthy as the touch 
of the hand or the vision of the eye. These are the 
transcendent verities, the fixed quantities, in the 
equation of life; the immutable base of all solid 
truth. 

Candor, caution, clearness, comprehensiveness, 
—these may not unfitly be called the moral cate- 
gories of healthy thought. 








THE CHRISTIAN CONVENTION. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Aa ged England has witnessed few if any more 
inspiring scenes than the Tabernacle pre- 
sented last week. In the days of Whitefield there 
were larger assemblies, on the Common, than 
have ever been drawn together since by any 
preacher ; but even Whitefield never ministered 
to such congregations as those which we have just 
seen. They were composed largely of ministers 
and of leading laymen from all parts of New 
England. They were congregations of delegates 
representing a thousand churches, constituting 
what is termed the ‘‘ New England Christian Con- 
vention.” Eight thousand tickets were distributed 
and more than four thousand persons attended 
all the seven sessions appointed. As the usual 
services of the Evangelists were also held, one 
may readily perceive that we have had a very busy 
week. We have certainly been diligent in the 
business of going to meeting, and there was abun- 
dant evidence that the great congregations were 
‘* fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

The Convention proper began on Wednesday 
morning, the 14th inst The question discussed, 
‘* How can the non-church goers be reached?” Dr. 
Lorimer, pastor of the Temple church, gave his 
views. He said no new gospel nor new churches 
were needed. The old gospel was the power 
of God; it had conquered, and, faithfully 
preached, it would still conquer. The church 
must have the right spirit; and if it had this, lit- 
tle difference would externals make. It seemed 
to him that now the church courted the upper 
classes and cared too little for the masses. 
Churches which are non-reachers will never reach 
non-church goers. 

Rev. Mr. Meredith urged the necessity of indi- 
vidual effort. Christ gives the key to the prob- 
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lem in the command to go into the highways and 
hedges. Mr. J. R. Bradford, President of the 
Congregational Club, argued that the greatest 
share of responsibility rested upon the layman. 
Rev. D. W. Waldron stated that Boston had been 
divided into one hundred districts, and that seventy- 
five thousand families would be visited this week. 
Thus would several hundreds be brought to hear 
the gospel perhaps for the first time. Rev. Dr. 
Manning spoke of the influence of our lives. We 
reach men every day. We are read as epistles. 
Rev. L. B. Bates suggested that the masses must 
be reached as the politicians reach them, by 
organized effort. Rev. Mr. Holman spoke in be- 
half of the neglected masses, and said that the 
neglectful should not have too much of our atten- 
tion. Dr. Webb found the solution of the ques- 
tion in Christ’s word to his apostles, ‘‘so send I 
you.” Rev. A. J. Gordon insisted that one who 
reaches his neighbor does a great work. He said 
there is too much neglect of the ones. The priest 
and the Levite passed by the one whom either 
could have reached and hurried on to Jerusalem 
to reach the masses. Dr. Taylor, of New York, 
said that the way to reach the masses was to reach 
them. Everybody must reach somebody; only so 
can all be reached. Mr. Moody followed with 
some characteristic words of exhortation. The 
meeting closed with the hymn, ‘‘ Rock of Ages.” 
Speaking of the first session Mr. Sankey said to a 
friend, ‘‘ It was the best meeting I ever attended 
in a convention.” Mr. Moody also expressed the 
greatest delight at the spirit and life which the 
meeting revealed in the delegates. He said he 
expected great results from it. 

The subject of the first afternoon session was 
‘Church Music.” Mr. Sankey spoke at length 
on ‘the question, ‘‘ How can the service of praise 
be made more powerful?” He would have con- 
gregational singing, led by a choir of Christians, 
and this choir led by aChristian man. The place 
for the choir was near the pulpit. He did not 
object to a quartet, but wanted only Christian 
singers for leaders. He did not believe in putting 
theater singers in church choirs. Train the sing- 
ers to pronounce the hymn plainly. Pray for 
the singing more and criticise it less. The sub- 
ject was discussed by Dr. Behrends of Providence, 
Dr. Wells and Dr. Eben Tourjee. 

The question presented at the second afternoon 
session was, ‘‘What more can be done for our 
young men?” Rev. Dr. Northrop, of Hartford, 
urged the putting of more work upon them to 
develop them, and the thorough teaching of the 
Bible to them. Russell Sturgis, Jr., President of 
the Boston Y. M. C. A., spoke of the mighty in- 
fluence excited by the associations of the country, 
Dr. Behrends and Dr. Thomas of Brookline fol- 
lowed with appropriate remarks. 

In the evening Rey. Dr. Taylor preached from 
the words of Agrippa to Paul, ‘‘ Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian.” The discourse 
was one of great power. All we can say of it 
here is what Mr. Moody, whom it moved to tears 
said: ‘‘If the inquiry rooms were opened now, 
and Christian workers would follow up that ser- 
mon, I believe we should have a thousand in- 
quirers to-night. 

The Convention discussed at the morning ses- 
sion, Thursday, the question, ‘‘How can the 
churches of New England be revived?” Rev, R. 
R. Meredith spoke first. He said the churches 
are wonderfully alive, but they need an earnest, 
deep revival. This must come from God. We 
cannot ‘‘ get up” a revival, but we can bring it 
down. It will come by united prayer and united 
work for it. Definite prayer is needed, and per- 
sonal consecration. Rev. W. B. Wright empha- 
sized confession of sin as an essential means to a 
revival. Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost said much de- 
pended on ministers. The pastorate had become 
too much of a commercial matter. Pastors must 
be more devoted to Christ than to their churches, 
They must scourge their people sometimes. They 
must preach, too, less as theologians and more as 
messengers of God. He urged more expository 
preaching. 

The first hour of the afternoon was given to 
the question, ‘‘How to make Praying-meetings 
more Interesting.” Rev. J. B. Dunn, Camp- 
meeting John Allen and Mr. Moody occupied the 
hour. After the discussion Mr. Moody spoke at 
length on ‘‘ How to study the Bible.” The con- 





vention closed with a prayer and consecration 
meeting for ministers in the Clarendon Street Bap- 
tist Church and a meeting of the same kind for 
women in the Berkeley Street Church. 

The general verdict is ‘‘ the convention was a 
grand success.” Its influence will surely be felt 
throughout New England. The evangelists them- 
selves have been greatly encouraged by these 
meetings. The impression which they have made 
upon the delegates has also been of the most 
favorable kind. As they continue their services 
here they will have, more than ever, the prayers, 
sympathy and assistance of the Christians of 
New England. Don. 





THE COOKS’ COOKING SCHOOL. 
By AN AMATEUR COOK. 


F on arriving at 8 St. Mark’s Place you do not 
immediately discover the bell, do not be dis- 
couraged; look again. That is what I did, and 
was admitted into a pleasant parlor in which the 
burning grate fire looked delightful after the 
muddy streets. Miss Corson entered presently, 
and glancing around to see if her class were all 
gathered said, ‘‘ Monsieur will be ready in a few 
minutes, girls’”—for this was to be what is known 
as a ‘‘ Cooks’ Class,” although several of its mem- 
bers are not planning to do any but home cook- 
ing. In this country, however, more than in any 
other, a woman needs to be ‘* two-handed,” and 
a knowledge of almost anything is easily carried; 
should it be necessary for a woman to keep a 
boarding-house or hotel she might possibly find a 
little training as a cook useful. 

‘*Monsieur” was announced as being ready at 
one o’clock precisely, and we descended the back 
stairs (ten of us, I think) to the kitchen. Here a 
long table took up the middle of the floor, and be- 
hind it, facing his board, knives, spoons, etce., 
stood the typical French cook, white cap, blouse, 
apron, and towel tucked in his belt. I felt like 
ordering a Bloomer Costume for our own cook, he 
looked so tidy without skirts; but I dare not. 
The fire in the range behind him burned brightly, 
and on atable at his right hand stood the utensils 
he was likely to need for his work. 

This was a fish-day. The class is taken .wrough 
a course of soups, fish, entrées, meats, desserts, 
cookery for the sick, etc., and this was the second 
lesson of the course. Monsieur did the work, 
Miss Corson explained, and the class, seated at 
the table, made copious notes, asked questions, 
and watched the professor with all their eyes. 
And he was worth watching; so deft, so clean, so 
clever, accomplishing much with little ‘‘ fuss” 
and no confusion. Every woman there went out 
better than she came in, I know. 

Of course, cooking at home with all the children 
helping—seeding raisins, making private cakes 
with their own bits of dough, cutting their fingers 
instead of the parsley, crying over the onion, and 
so on indefinitely—is a very different thing from 
cooking only fish in many different ways with all 
the proper accessories ready to one’s hand, and 
some of the matrons may have had thoughts like 
that. But some cooks do not admit children, 
some not even their mistresses, into their kitch- 
ens, and yet are not so verv neat after all. 

I intend to do nothing in the future but cook 
fish and make sauce d la Maitre d’htel. That is 
the thing I can do best. 








—With entire complacency audiences assemble 
nowadays to listen to music played twenty 
miles away, and to verbal messages through 
telegraph wires many miles in length. We have 
heretofore referred to the discovery of Prof. Bell 
of Boston University, but his recent experiments 
indicate that the resources of the telephone are 
by no means fully developed. The tones are 
transmitted through the wires by the vibration of 
a bit of iron ‘attached to a membrane connected 
with an ordinary telegraphic instrument, and the 
mystery is that the vibrations should be suffi- 
ciently powerful to be audible at such distances 
as are recorded. Such, however, is the fact, and 
where the wonder will stop no one now pretends 
to say. Present indications are that a hundred 
miles by land and twenty or thirty by sea are the 
practical limits of the telephone in its present 
form. That, however, is quite enough to begin 
with. 





Science. 


KEROSENE Exp Losions.—There are a few well estab- 
lished principles that govern all kerosene explosions. 
Due regard to them will secure entire safety, so far as 
the explosive character of the vapor is concerned. I. 
Use oil of well known brands. II. If doubtful of its 
quality, put a little in a blacking box cover and float 
it in water heated to whatever is claimed as the 
‘flash’? point (pour cold water into boiling water 
till the thermometer shows the right temperature). 
After a few minutes the oil will be of the same 
temperature as the water. Then apply a lighted 
match to the oil. If it takes fire it is unsafe. The 
water in which the blacking-box cover, or other 
receptacle, is floating prevents any danger in this test. 
III. Use only lamps where the flame is near 3 inches 
from the oil-vessel. Brass Student lamps are especial- 
ly safe because the flame is so far from the oil- 
reservoir. IV. It is a mixture of air and kerosene 
vapor that explodes. Therefore do not let the oil get 
very low inthe lamp. V. It is dangerous to turn the 
wick low down, and unhealthful too, because the com- 
bustion is imperfect and disagreeable gases are given 
off. VI. The cylindrical form of wick is pronounced 
best by the “ Scientific American.” 





LONGEVITY.—Massachusetts statistics are by all odds 
the most valuable in many respects of any that come 
to hand. The following table shows the latest results 
of investigation regarding length of life among men 
of different employments. We assume that no dis- 
courtesy is intended by the restricted use of the term 
‘“*Gentlemen.”’ ‘“ People who live on their incomes 
and don’t do anything” is probably nearer the exact 
meaning: 
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GROWTH OF THE EARTH.—Mr. Richard A. Proctor, 
in his recent lecture before the Society of Arts in 
England, said, in speaking of meteors, that the earth 
is continually growing by direct accretion, and must 
continue to do so while it remains a member of the 
present cosmical jsystem. This is due to meteors of 
all sizes which travel in vast belts in irregular courses 
about the sun. These belts are very numerous, and 
from time to time the earth plunges through one of 
them, attracting to itself the meteoric fragments and 
particles which come within its sphere of attraction. 
Not a night passes without the appearance of falling 
stars, and of course they continue to fall during the 
day, though usually unseen by human eyes. It is 
computed that hundreds of thousands of these extra- 
terrene bodies fall upon the earth every twenty-four 
hours. The addition of a few thousand tons yearly 
to the earthly weight is practically imperceptible, 
and yet it undoubtedly takes place, and in the course 
of millions of years may have its effect. 


FLYING MACHINEs.—Slowly investigators are devel- 
oping facts as to the principles of flight. M. Tatin of 
Paris has so far succeeded in his silk-winged models as 
very nearly to approximate to the wing-motion of a 
pigeon. He uses compressed air as a motive power. 
It is decided that long narrow wings are best, and the 
latest model will lift a load equaling its own weight, 
M. Tatin believes that he will even reach a formula 
which will show definitely how many foot-pounds per 
second are necessary to fly a given weight. 

THERE was an exhibition of grasshopper-killers at 
Harlan, Minn., on Saturday. Every inventor who 
had a working model of an insect exterminating 
machine was expected to give the State authorities a 
chance to see it in operation. The day selected was 
the birthday of Patrick, of blessed memory, who drove 
the snakes out of Ireland without the aid of labor- 
saving machinery. The results are not yet announced 





MILK, dried in cakes thoroughly, and then ground 
to a fine powder and mingled in suitable proportions 
with farinaceous substances such as oatmeal, is among 
the latest of European preparations for use on long 
voyages. The powdered milk is said to keep, if pro- 
perly protected from moist air, almost indefinitely. 
Various dishes in which it forms an ingredient are 
spoken of as very palatable. 

COFFEE IN PHOTOGRAPHY.—M. Haakman of Am- 
sterdam prepares sensitized collodion plates for the 
dry process, by making a solution of boiling water, 6 
cubic inches, pure Java Coffee (burnt), 77 grains; 
white sugar dissolved in a little water, 39 grains. This 
solution when cold is poured over the sensitized plates, 
which are then dried. Pictures equal to the best wet- 
plate photographs have been secured by this process. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


THE OIL INCREASED. 
April 1.—2 Kings iv., 1-7. 
* And God is able to make all grace abound toward you.”— 
2 Cor., ix., 8. 
HE story is a very simple one. 

The widow of one of the disciples of the 
prophets was in great distress. In that age it was 
an axiom that a debtor had no rights that a 
creditor was bound to respect. It is true that the 
laws of Moses provided protection for the debtor; 
but the laws of Moses in the general degeneration 
had fallen into disuse. Lawsare of no value with- 
out a public sentiment to enforce them ; and there 
was no public sentiment to protect the widow and 
the fatherless. That law allowed a debtor to sell 
his children or himself in order to pay his debts. 
The practice of surrounding nations, which re- 
garded a child as a piece of property and liable 
for the debts of the father, was impractically in- 
corporated into the Jewish law, not by enactment 
but by a sort of common law growing out of com- 
mon consent.' The creditor of this poor woman 
came to demand her two sons as bondsmen. She 
was without protection or redress. There is an 
old Jewish legend that she was the widow of the 
prophet Obadiah, and that the debt was incurred 
when he was hiding the hundred prophets of the 
Lord in a cave and feeding them. He expected 
to repay the debt, it is said, out of the proceeds 
of his office, but being shortly thereafter deprived 
of it by Jezebel was unable to do so. There is no 
authentication of this legend ; but it at least indi- 
cates what might well have been the peculiar 
hardship of the case. The woman came to Elisha. 
There is nothing in the story to indicate whether 
she hoped for relief or whether she simply came 
for that sympathy for which in all ages the op- 
pressed have been accustomed to look to their 
religious teachers; let us rather say in all lands 
where the religion of the Bible has been the relig- 
ion of the people. Possibly she hoped for his 
influence with the creditors; possibly for his in- 
fluence with the court. 

However that may have been, it is certain that 
she expected no such help as that which he gave 
to her. He asked her what she had in the house, 
that is with which to pay the debt. She replied, 
‘“*A pot of oil.” The original indicates only a 
small anointing flask ; enough oil, that is, to serve 
the purpose of anointing, which is still considered 
in the East as necessary a part of the preparation 
of the body as washing with soap is with us. 
Olive oil then was and still is a commodity of 
great commercial value in Palestine. It was used 
not only in anointing both in private and in pub- 
lic religious services, but also as a medicine and 
as an article of food, serving somewhat the same 
purpose which is served with us by butter. Elisha 
bade the woman borrow empty vessels of her 
neighbors and pour out of her little pot and set 
on one side those which were full. He did not 
even assure her that one would be filled. If you 
consider the matter it will be seen that he sub- 
jected her faith to no small test ; for it was impos- 
sible that one so very poor as she could have thus 
borrowed of her neighbors without intimating to 
them more or less what use she hoped to put 
these vessels to, and this she could not do without 
subjecting herself to no little ridicule from the 
skeptical. 

She did what she was told to do: in order to 
avoid observation she closed the doors. The mir- 
acle if it had been performed before the public 
would have subjected the prophet to all sorts of 
demands on him from those who imagined that 
they might impose on his good nature for their 
own profit. As she poured the oil from the pot it 
was increased, and the quantity stayed not till all 
the vessels were full. How many there were we 
are not told; but this we are told: that according 
to her expectation and faith was the fulfillment. 
If she anticipated little and borrowed only a few 
vessels she had only a small quantity of oil when 
she had completed hertask. It seems more prob- 
able, from the fact that there was enough to pay 
the debt and afford some means of livelihood 
thereafter, that her faith and ,|her hopes had been 

large. 








LESSONS. 

It is worth noticing that neither the Old Testa- 
ment nor the New Testament knows anything of 
the celibacy of the clergy. The prophets and the 
priests were both married. So were the apostles. 





God takes care of hisown. His care of his ser- 
vants is one of the remarkable signs of his ever- 
living providence in our own times. If there are 
very few rich ministers there are equally few 
really poor ministers—that is, who suffer from 
want. They never live in affluence ; but they are 
almost never left to absolute poverty. The sons 
and daughters of missionaries are almost invaria- 
bly taken care of ; God raises up friends for them. 
I am inclined to think that it would have been 
better for Mr. Bliss to have taken a regular per- 
centage on the sale of his music than to have left 
his children to ask through Mr. Moody for aid 
from the Christian church. But at all events the 
aid was forthcoming in such measure that it be- 
came necessary for Mr. Moody to ery, Enough. 
He that cares not for his own household is worse 
than an infidel; nevertheiess the servant that 
fears the Lord and is called by him to such a life 
that he is unable to make the same provision that 
his wealthier neighbor has made can safely leave 
them to the care of the Lord, and the Lord will 
fill the little pot so that they will not come to 
want. 

The test of faith—obedience. There are a great 
many Christians who are afraid that God’s grace 
will not carry them through great emergencies if 
they should occur. Never you fear. Trust the 
Lord ; do what he tells you to do and leave him 
to provide the grace when the time comes in 
which you need it. God gives to the faith that 
obeys. 

According to your faith so be it unto you. Lit- 
tle faith, little oil; much faith, much oil. The 
woman’s oil was measured to her by the number 
of vessels that she had gathered together. 

God giveth more than we ask or even think. 
At the most the widow only hoped to put off the 
creditor, or possibly to get wherewith to pay the 
debt. She received enough to pay the debt and 
had a superabundance over after it was paid. 

The poor can help the poor. The neighbors 
furnish the vessels, though God furnishes the con- 
tents. He never works a needless miracle. He 
does not give even through the prophet what 
others can give. The grace of God blesses and 
makes efficacious the charity of man. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


THE END OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 

The publication of this volume’ completes a 
work which, despite more faults than should dis- 
figure a large work upon a leading topic, and by 
a writer who by position at least had been enabled 
to become fully familiar with his subject, must 
for some time to come be the standard history of 
American slavery and its political results. In this 
volume, as in its companions, there are passages 
whose temper many of the author’s political asso- 
ciates and followers must regret, and statements 
which should have been expressed as mere opin- 
ions instead of tixed facts. On the very first page 
of the new volume we find the Southern leaders 
accused of ‘‘ audacious and brazen disingenuous- 
ness”—a charge which, so far as justified by the 
facts, might with equal propriety have been made 
against the Northern leaders on more than one 
occasion. Mr. Wilson’s personal feeling has fre- 
quently led him into other errors as gross, though 
perhaps not so offensive in form. But these 
faults, while they place the book upon a lower 
level than it should have occupied, do not detract 
frem the great value of much of the contents. 
Among the unsentimental and high official assist- 
ants of the government in the labor of conducting 
the war and in attempting reconstruction it must 
be admitted that Mr. Wilson ranked nearly, if nct 
fully, first in faithfulness; and when the nature 
of his partisanship is estimated judgment should 
not be passed upon the man until due considera- 
tion is given to the natural effect upon almost 
any nature of the influences which were constant- 
ly being brought to his attention. 

This volume, dating from the election of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, is almost exclusively a political 
history of the country through the periods of war 
and reconstruction. It contains not a single at- 
tempt at fine writing, but is throughout an en- 
deavor to present the views and acts of the 
Republican party, and to do so in the least possi- 
ble space. The number of quotations is very great, 
yet no single excerpt from speech, bill or report 
is long. The unfortunate inability of Mr. Wil- 

















1 History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America. 


son to see any patriotic intention in his political 

opponents makes the book very one-sided, but 

as an effort in special pleading it must be pro- 

nounced a great success. So positive and radical 

were Mr. Wilson’s convictions that he does inten- 

tional injustice to colaborers as able and patriotic 

as himself. His remarks upon Mr. Lincoln and 

the Emancipation Proclamation unconsciously 
place him in comparison with the author of that 

famous paper, and indicate his own ‘peculiar de- 
ficiencies in the role of statesman. In the almost 
universal acknowledgement of Lincoln’s peculiar 
fitness for the task of reconstruction Mr. Wilson 
does not seem to share. He says: 

“That he did not fully comprehend its gravity, and all the 
fearful elements that entered as factors therein, is made ap- 
parent, not only by the inceptive measures with which he 
inaugurated the effort, but by words he addressed his wife 
on the day of his death: ‘ We have had a hard time together 
since we came to Washington, but now the war is over, and 
with God's blessing upon us, we may hope for four years of 
happiness, and then we will go back to Illinois and pass the 
remainder of our lives in peace.’ Without attributing to 
these words, spoken in the unconstrained intercourse of the 
domestic circle, a meaning they will not bear, it can hardly 
be supposed, had he fully comprehended the character of the 
work before him, that he would have spoken quite so pleas- 
antly and hopefully of the years in which it was to be ear- 
ried forward, if not accomplished.” 

The book will silence forever all doubts that 
have been expressed as to the sincerity of Mr. 
Wilson’s avowed interest in the negro. Unsym- 
pathetic in most respects, he shows throughout 
the book a devotion to the cause of the negro that 
is far greater and more sincere than any mere 
partisan exigency ever required. It is only in 
such portions of the book as have to do with this 
topic that the author is ever prolix. 

There is no line of division drawn between the 
portions of this volume which were written by 
Mr. Wilson} and those from the pen of his assist- 
ant, the Rev. Samuel Hunt, to whom fell the duty 
of completing the work after the death of Mr. 
Wilson, yet we imagine that the chapter upon the 
Ku-Klux clan is not Mr. Wilson’s, and that Mr. 
Hunt wrote the interesting chapter upon ‘‘The 
Influence of Christian Churches and Associations.” 
We are inclined to give Mr. Hunt credit for the 
resumé of special legislation for the negro, which 
is the ablest and most concise paragraph in the 
book. We give it entire: 

“Thus earnestly did the Republican leaders watch the prac- 
tical workings of the reconstruction acts, mark any defects 
revealed, and seek by carefully and conscientiously drawn 
amendments to perfect and render effective the legislation 
by which they sought to protect the freedmen in their new- 
found rights. If the subsequent history of the latter has 
been marked by wrongs and outrages at whieh humanity 
weeps and the patriot trembles when he ‘remembers that 
God is just;’ if freedom has proved to them of less value 
than they and their friends had fondly boped; if the 
negro’s enfranchisement has too often fulfilled, the prophecy 
and verified the threats of his enemies, that it would only be 
‘multiplying his chances for having his head broken at the 
polls in a contest with a stronger race,’ and that to give him 
office would be to ‘crown with flowers the victim for the 
sacrifice,’ and ‘inscribe upon the cross an empty title, when 
upon that cross the victim is crucified,’ it has resulted from 
causes too deep to be reached by law—from a disease for 
which as yet no adequate remedy has been prescribed, or, if 
prescribed, has not been provided.” 

PROVENCAL POETS AND POETRY. 

Books about poetry, for every reason of fitness 
and of the endlessness of their subject, should be 
among the most charming of volumes, and it is 
probably because of their possibilities that their 
contents are often disappointing. A human 
weakness, not exclusively of the faculty of literary 
construction either, has also a great deal to do 
with the failings of such books. The taste neces- 
sary to an appreciation of poetry and the fastid- 
iousness which can hardly help resulting from the 
contemplation of much that is poetry only in in- 
tention stimulate the critical faculty to a degree 
that makes silence almost impossible, and when 
criticism is the leading feature of a talk about 
poetry no one who is not a technical specialist 
in verse can find the book extremely entertain- 
ing. Miss Preston—heaven be praised for the 
womanly faculty of appreciation !|—keeps to her- 
self whatever criticisms may have suggested 
themselves, and shows us her favorite poets and 
their songs for their own sakes only, and not as 
quivering victims under the process of vivisection. 
To criticise any feature of a book of such rare 
quality would be ingratitude absolutely criminal. 
The volume is charming from beginning to end. 
It contains no dry history of early verse-makers 
who attempted to sing but only screamed or 
croaked, nor does it tell much about what Aubanel, 
Mistral or Jasmin might have said and done 
had they bound certain poetic canons tightly 
around their pens. But for sketches of Provencal 





1 Troubadours and Trouveres. New and Old. By Harriet 








1 See Exod. xxi.,7; Lev. xxv., 39; Nehemiah v., 5: Matt. 
xviii., 25. 
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nature, indications of Provencal feeling, transla- 
tions that seem as full of spirit as the originals 
could be, and, above all, a friendly disposition 
never to run away from its readers, Miss Pres- 
ton’s book is almost without a rival. A better 
subject she could hardly have chosen for the es- 
says of which this book is composed, for there are 
no foreign singers about whom American readers 
can linger so joyously and in whom the faults are 
so few and the spirit so merry, innocent and con- 
tagious. The essay on ‘‘ The Arthuriad” is the 
most sober in tone of the contents of the book, 
but is nevertheless delightful reading, and contains 
some excellent mental correctives for young senti- 
mentalists who mistake for poetic taste that love 
for the things of other days and other lands which 
is peculiar to all persons of immature character. 
Of Miss Preston’s translations, which appear fre- 
quently in the volume, but never without leaving 
a desire for more, it is impossible to speak except in 
hearty praise. We hope the book may be widely 
read, for it can hardly help acting as leaven of 
merriment in the rather dismal poetic mind that 
is peculiar to America. 
TRAPS AND TRAPPING.! 

No one who has ever in his boyish days set 
snares for rabbits, partridges or quails, and en- 
joyed the daily excitement of visiting his traps, 
with the resulting periods of triumph and de- 
pression, can take up Mr. Gibson’s book with- 
out becoming absorbed in its pages. The book 
itself indeed is a skillfully designed trap for all 
Americans except the few who are unlucky enough 
to have been city-bred, baited with the most cap- 
tivating exterior and rendered irresistible by 
countless illustrations, from the fox and boys inthe 
frontispiece to ‘‘ the end” of the tail on page 286. 
Mr. Gibson enjoys the rare privilege of being an 
artist as well as a trapper and scribe, and he has 
been able therefore to illustrate his text in a man- 
ner quite unattainable by the average author, 
and with a high degree of artistic merit. Alto- 
gether the illustrations number one hundred and 
forty-three, most of them being drawings of trap- 
details which convey at a glance the principles of 
construction of the special device under consider- 
ation. Beginning with traps for the larger ani- 
mals of American forests, the author goes down 
the entire list of four-footed, feathered and even 
finned creatures, shunning not the cougar and 
bear nor despising the domestic mouse. To an 
ingenious and enterprising country boy, or to any 
one who loves wood-craft, this book is a mine of 
valuable information, and even the city house- 
keeper will find in it highly useful hints regarding 
the conduct of the perennial campaign against 
rats and mice. The last pages of the volume are 
devoted to ‘‘Campaign Life in the Wilderness,” 
and will be found full of information for campers 
out and amateur hunters. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

‘‘Perne Fleming,” by Mrs. Warfield, has several 
points of superiority over its author’s later books ; 
it is better written, it is longer, and it is to have 
but one sequel. (T. B. Peterson & Bros., Phila- 
delphia. $1.75.) 

‘“Seamp and I” is a tale of low life in London. 
It is touching in the extreme and often literal to 
a degree which would do credit to the close obser- 
vation of Dickens or Farjeon ; its moral tone and 
motive, however, are distinctively obvious from 
the first, and it finally develops into a story of re- 
ligious experience and influence. It seems to have 
been written for the Sunday-school library, and it 
well deserves a aA there. (Robert Carter & 
Bros., New York. $1.25.) 

“The Annals of North America,” by Edward 
Howland, an octavo of about 800 pages, is what 
its name indicates—a collection of bare annals of 
events military, political, social, religious, and 
commercial. The immense possibilities of such a 
book make it improbable that uny work of the 
kind should be perfect ; the book before us, how- 
ever, will be of great assistance to whoever has 
occasion to search for the date and chronological 
connections of important events of our national 
history. (J. B. Burr Publishing Co., Hartford, 
Conn. $3.50.) 

The title *‘ Speeches of the New Testament,” by 
Rev. Rufus Wendell, is rather startling, and the 
book itself is entirely unlike any other in theolog- 
ical lists. The personal statements and exclama- 
tions of Jesus and others whose sayings are 
recorded in the New Testament are here classified 
in the order of their length, and afterward in 


1 The Complete American Trapper, or the Tricks of Trapping 
and Trap-making. By Wm. H. Gibson. New York: James 
Miller. 








chronological harmonies. Analyses are offered, 
both in harmonies and indexes, and much other 
useful and curious material is arranged in a final 
appendix. Our description will suggest the spe- 
cial directions in which the work will be found 
useful. (Published by the Author, Albany, N. Y. 
$3.00.) 

Mr. Bagehot’s ‘‘ English Constitution,” as the 
American preface suggests, is likely to mislead by 
its title. England has no written constitution ; 
she is governed almost entirely by precedents 
which are allowed the binding force of written 
laws, and Mr. Bagehot’s book, like any other that 
might be written with a similar purpose, is a his- 
tory of the progress of the British kingdom in 
statecraft. A careful analysis of the book is im- 
possible in our limited space, and criticism upon 
it would more than fill an entire number of our 
paper ; as a suggestion, however, of the methods 
by which England and other European countries 
have attained a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, and as a special and condensed history of 
English political oo; it is extremely valua- 
ble. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

“The Best Reading,” a coil first published as 
a modest pamphlet some years ago by the Put- 
nams, has grown until the latest edition comes to 
us as a plump octavo. It consists mainly of ex- 
cellent classified lists of the leading books upon 
all subjects not closely technical, but the second 
and smaller part, devoted to advice to readers in- 
experienced in systems of reading and in the 
comparative value of books, is worthy of a wide 
circulation among private readers and small libra- 
ries. In addition to the general list, covering 
three-fourths of the pages, there are special lists 
of juvenile books and of leading works in the Ger- 
man, French, Spanish and Italian languages. The 
editor, F. B. Perkins, is a librarian of considera- 
ble experience in that model institution, the Bos- 
ton Public Library, and has had therefore an 
exceptional training for the production of such a 
work. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) 

Mr. Prime’s little book on ‘‘ The True Cross” is 
extremely entertaining to the curious, and to those 
who care to trace historical events back to their 
causes. How great the influence of the wood of 
the cross has been in history is suggested by the 
author when he says: 

“It was nothing but two or three pieces of wood. But 
whether cross of Christ or cross of thief, or timber of some 
old house in Jerusalem, around no other object, sensible or 
senseless, have the hearts of men throbbed as around it. 
For nearly a thousand years that wood was the center of the 
world. Roman emperors, Gothic invaders, the descendants 
of Goth and Romans, kimgs‘of France and Germany and 
England, and subjects of every race and nation in the civil- 
ized world, regarded that block of wood as the very door- 
post of heaven. The young made vows of faith, swearing 
by itssanctity. The old turned their eyes toward Jerusalem 
before they died, and sometimes thought—whether it was the 
light glimmering through tears, or the bursting on their 
sight of the glories that are sometimes revealed to the dying 
—that they beheld the radiant light of the thorn-crowned 
head. Pilgrims of many generations knelt before it and laid 
their sins down on the stones of the holy city. Thousands 
died for it to rescue it from the hands of the infidel; and, 
when they had once rescued it, knights and kings fought to 
preserve it, and dying, were buried in stately rank around 
its foot. Monarchs resigned their thrones for the sake of 
defending it or rescuing it, and when at last it vanished from 
the eyes of the world, another era began, as if asun had dis- 
appeared and a profound darkness had taken its place. Let 
no one think thisany exaggeration of the importance of this 
wood in the history of the world. It cannot be exaggerated.” 

Mr. Prime believes that wood of the genuine 
cross has been identified and still exists, and his 
history of the same will attract unusual attention, 
coming as it does from a staunch Protestant. (A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. $1.25.) 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Miss Martineau’s autobiography is selling hand- 
somely—a sure proof that the size of a book cannot 
frighten the lovers of good company. 

D. Appleton & Co. will soon publish the recollec- 
tions of Jefferson Davis, a man whose career is well 
enough known to suggest the extent of his memories. 

The coming volumes of ‘“‘ Poems of Places’’ will be 
upon “Italy,” which country has probably been the 
subject of more descriptive writing than any other 
land. 

Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Rose in Bloom” is the subject of a 
fierce fight between an English publisher and one in 
Switzerland, who is about to issue a French transla- 
tion. 

Mr. Appleton, author of a charming volume of 
Nile sketches, is writing a book named “ Syrian Sun- 
shine” for Roberts Brothers’ ‘‘Town and Country 
Series.” 

Mrs. W. S. Robinson, widow of tha very clever 
writer and correspondent ‘“‘ Warrington,” is editing 
some of the literary remains of her husband; she can 
hardly help making a readable book. 

The literary habits of authors differ as greatly as 
the charatter of their works. Trollope does all his 





work before breakfast, yet turns out about as much 
printed matter as Farjeon and Miss Braddon, each of 
whom writes all day. 

“The Nineteenth Century,” the new review edited 
by Mr. Knowles, late managing editor of the ‘“‘ Con- 
temporary,” not only lives in spite of the efforts of 
the publishers to “ enjoin” it, but it beat its adversary 
in court without expense of any kind to itself. 

As an original feature of magazine literature the 
discussion of ‘School Luncheons” in the April ‘ St. 
Nicholas” is a decided success. A ‘ Little School- 
ma’am’’ asks the children what they think the school 
luncheon should and should not be, and it is out of 
the range of possibility that their replies should not 
be very funny. 

Another humorous journal appears this week, it 
being an English edition of “ Puck,’ a German- 
American weekly of considerable ability. The artistic 
strength displayed in the initial number is quite posi- 
tive and the literary matter is bright. There is room 
for a good humorous journal in the United States in 
spite of the apparent warning conveyed by those 
which have been born only to early deaths, and there 
is no reason why “ Puck”’ should not be the successful 
one. 

Putnam’s little manual for bookbuyers, called “The 
Best Reading,’’ which by numerous accretions has 
grown from a small pamphlet into a large 12mo, has 
been entirely rearranged and rewritten, and brought 
down to August, 1876. Among the special features of 
the new edition are advisory lists of books, German, 
French, Spanish, and Italian. In its previous shape, 
which was necessarily confusing to the untrained eye, 
this manual was invaluable to persons uninformed in 
general literature, yet wishing to select and purchase 
judiciously; in its newer form ‘“ The Best Reading” 
is devoid of the only fault we were ever able to find 
in it. 

In the April “Scribner” Dr. Holland says—and 
every editor will indorse his statement: ‘‘ Next to the 
desire of an editor to secure the work of men and 
women who possess valuable literary names is the de- 
sire to get hold of a new name—to get the first contri- 
butions of the men and women who are to have 
valuable names in the future. To discover a genius 
is like discovering aj}diamond; and uncounted miles 
of manuscript are hopefully waded through in the 
search; for an editor knows, or ought to know, that 
nothing kills a periodical so surely as ‘a regular corps 
of contributors.’ If he is alive and understands his 
work, he knows that he must always be looking out 
for fresh blood, and not only looking out for it, but 
getting it. Indeed, this is his chief anxiety, and the 
occasion of more labor than all the rest of his duties 
put together.”’ ; 

In the course of a review in the “ Tribune” of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s new poem, Bayard Taylor gives the fol- 
lowing comprehensive and just estimate of the author. 

“ There are qualities in him which make it difficult for us 
to understand why he should not have attained the very 
highest success, until, through a clearer and more objective 
study of his works, we perceive his impatience of all truth 
which conflicts with his personal prejudices, his reluctance 
to sink the willful activity of his mind in devotion to pro- 
founder knowledge of Man and History, and his inability to 
unlearn that habit of asserting his individual self which was 
born of bis early triumphs. His character cannot be under- 
stood without recalling the story of his life. From 1822 to 
1832 he fought as gallant a fight as is recorded in the annals 
of literature. He began single-handed, and ended by seeing 
France at his feet. He was chiefly right at the start; but, as 
in all revolutions, he opposed an extreme to an extreme 
Then followed what we hold to be Victor Hugo’s great mis- 
take asan author. Instead of swinging back to some inter- 
mediate line of true literary principle, he simply intensified 
those principles through which his victory was gained. In 
many great authors we find these three stages of develop- 
ment: first, a subordination to forms accepted as classic ; 
secondly, a rebellion of the free creative power, which finds 
its own method of expression, whether through the romantic 
school or otherwise; and, lastly, a return to the laws of ele- 
vation, proportion and repose, which are forever classic in 
poetry. Victor Hugo, halting at the second stage, and filled 
with vast visions of some yet undiscovered organic force in 
literature, has dashed off into space and become a comet of 
incalculable elements, instead of a serene, silver-shining 
planet, filling its punctual place in the common heaven of 
song. His work has thus grown more and more chaotic: 
genius, the dexterity of the literary craftsman, narrow preju- 
dice, broad glimpses into the infinite of human fate, tender- 
ness, rant, idyllic sweetness and the bluster of simulated 
passion are so mingled in his later productions that we are 
tempted to call them great and trivial, insane and prophetic 
in the same breath.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new vublications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 

uent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 


ing us of any omission in this re spect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cusee.) 


Authors and Titles. , Peateere. Price. 


Auerbach, Berthol i,“ Lorley and Reinhard, pogeseoocdens olt. 125 
Boelte & Kraus, "Kinde rgarten Guide.”’........... ... Steiger. 35 
Bagehot, Walter. ** The English Co ynstitution.”’ .Appletons. 
Darwin, Charles, M.A., F.R.S., “On the Fertilization of Or- 


Appletons. 


chids by Insects.’ 
‘The Cradle of the Christ.’ 


Frothingham, Rev. oO. B., 





Putnams. 
Kingsley, Charles, * ' ette rs nt Re... 4 sascheeahas Scribners. 2 50 
Landor, Waiter havuge, ‘Imaginary Conversations, Third 
aaa Aaa inp Soa aa eR Roberts Bros. 2 00 


Carters. 1 25 
Appletons. 76 

Carters. 1 60 
-Putnams. 175 


Meade, L. T., “ Scamp anc dt.’ 7 F 
Trollope, F. E..** Black Spirits and White. 
“Pine Meatiee. P  csabansrareenviacewes owebe 
Perkins, F. The Best Reading.’ 
VanLaun, * aie * History of Pecks Litera 












0 
Puaueme s. 250 


“White Dove and Cross of Pearls, The.’’........T. ¥. Crowell. 150 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

Appletons — Galaxy —‘Lippincotts — Harpers—Atlantic—Pottet’s 
Monthliy—Library Journal. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—Where and at what price can I procure a copy of “ The 
Restitution of al) Things’’ reviewed in the Christian Union 
February 28? 

We are in receipt of numerous inquiries to this 
effect. The book in question is published by 
Longmans, of London, and is not to be had as 
yet in this country. Any book dealer will import it 
at an expense, we should say, of not more than $2. 

—Is it true, in any proper and correct sense, that life is a 
condition of matter ? 

Our correspondent demands ‘‘ yes” or ‘‘no” for 
an answer, but neither of these monosyllables 
would have the slightest weight with the side 
which holds the opposite opinion. The question 
is an old one and cannot be regarded as conclu- 
sively settled. Elaborate experiments are now 
being made with a view to getting definite light 
on the subject. Comte, Herbert Spencer, and a 
number of German philosophers are among those 
who have given the subject elaborate considera- 
tion. 

—Was Christ ever sick? Was he subject to headache, or 
similar ills? He issaid to have come down from heaven—to 
have left the glory he had with the Father—when he became 
incarnate. Was not God the Son omnipresent while incar- 
nate—just as really present in heaven then, in his divine 
nature, as previously ? 

The attempt to frame a complete psychology 
of Christ always has been and always will be a 
failure. If you leave the scholastic theories 
which we have inherited from the middle ages, 
and come fresh to the declarations of the New 
Testament concerning Christ, you will find that 
they are all summed up in this: that Jesus Christ 
lived a common human life on the earth, knowing 
all the common experiences of humanity,—suffer- 
ing, sickness, trial, and true temptation; that he 
was in this an exception to all that ever went be- 
fore or have come after. He was wholly without 
sin. This Jesus is set before us as in a peculiar 
sense the only begotten Son of God, the promised 
Messiah, and as manifesting to us the nature of 
God by his carriage of himself in human experi- 
ences. But the New Testament makes no at- 
tempt whatever to afford any theory of his char- 
acter, or any explanation of his relations to the 
Eternal Father. We see him in his earthly side 
as a perfect man, the ideal for all humanity to 
follow, and as the highest manifestation of divin- 
ity, the one from whom our highest conception 
of divinity is to be derived. Beyond this all is 
surmise, in our judgment unprofitable surmise. 

~Is intentional deception ever right ? 

We are not prepared to say that an intentional 
deception is never right; but the obligation of 
truth stands on a peculiar basis, because all credit 
depends on universal trustworthiness. If we do 
not know when to trust we cannot really trust 
at all. 

—In view of the sacred duty of investigation so grandly 
presented in your editorial, March 7, why must the young 
man “unsettled in his religious views’’ “emphatically "’ not 
read the arguments of men who have been go influential as 
Paine and Voltaire? 


Because, 1, it is not the duty of all men to inves- 
tigate all questions at all times. The young will 
find it more profitable to begin their investigation 
with questions of practical problems than with 
those which are purely historical and theological. 
2. Because some things must be regarded as es 
tablished by the general consensus and experi- 
ence of mankind. We received a pamphlet the 
other day from a gentleman, attempting to prove 
that the planets do not move round the sun; but 
we do not propose to waste any time in investi- 
gating the question. Now the general value of 
Christianity, which Paine and Voltaire both de- 
nied, is one of the things that are established. 
The only questions to be further investigated by 
anyone are the supernatural character and the 
historical basis of Christianity; and on those 
problems neither Paine nor Voltaire throw any 
light. Even modern infidelity repudiates them 
both, and they no longer have followers except 
among the ignorant. We are to begin our studies 
where the last generation left off, not cipher for- 
ever on the same old sums. 

—According to your criticism of M. J. Savage, the stand- 
ard of orthodox faith is not fixed. How is one to know what 
is orthodoxy? For instance, is it essential to an integrity 
of orthodox faith to believe that ali who sin by actual trans- 
gression are exposed to eternal misery? And that few, if 
any, escape that penalty without a knowledge and accept- 
ance of Christ in this life? 

We have partly answered your inquiry in an- 
other column. We have never been able to find 
any good authority for the supposition which Mr. 
Savage evidently entertains, that the orthodox 
churches believe that the heathen are all lost. On 
the contrary, the opinions with which we are most 
familiar in tbe church are that any heathen who 





lives up to his light, sincerely repenting of his 
sins and seeking a better life, and looking, how- 
ever blindly, for the forgiveness which he feels 
the need of, but which has not been revealed to 
him, is saved by the to him unknown Christ. We 
believe that this is the general if not the univer- 
sal faith of the evangelical churches. 








THE CHURCH AND THE FACTORY. 
By Rev. JosEPH CooK. 
EV. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures in Bos- 
ton are no longer devoted to a select audience 
of ministers. Tremont Temple is crowded at the 
hour of noon with an eager throng. It is a Boston 
audience—more than that, a New England audi- 
ence; such an audience as could be gathered in 
the middle of a business day, to listen to discus- 
sions of the profoundest religious problems, 
nowhere outside of New England. It crowds 
Tremont Temple to its utmost capacity, the seats 
all filled, platform thronged, side aisles and door- 
ways crowded, Mr. Cook habitually introduces 
his theological lecture with a discourse on some 
current theme. The following report of his dis- 
course last Monday week is from the admirable 
reports of the Boston ‘‘Advertiser:” 


In 1640 the whole population of New England was 
English, and consisted of only about 4000 families or 
20,000 persons. Bancroft points out that after the first 
fifteen years following the landing on Plymouth Rock 
there was no considerable addition from England. 
Your Palfrey shows that for 150 years the 4000 fami- 
lies multiplied in remarkable seclusion from other 
communities, and that it is only within the last fifty 
years that the foreigners have come. New England 
is changing the character of her population to such 
an extent that we must now look for the decendants 
of those who crossed in the Mayflower, not so much 
on the Atlantic slope as in the Mississippi valley and 
on the Pacific coast. It is not true that New England is 
becoming New Ireland: but itis hardly epigrammatic 
to say that manufacturing New England is New Ire- 
land already. ([Sensation.] 

You are to hold in Boston this week a convention to 
consider how the unchurched masses of New England 
can be brought within hearing of religious truth as 
discussed by the living voice. 

Perhaps we shall do well to remember that while 
the population of the manufacturing centers of New 
England is increasing with extraordinary rapidity, 
that of the agricultural and commercial districts is 
tluctuating, and in many cases on the decrease. The 
distinctions between the rich and the poor are becom- 
ing wider inthe manufacturing districts. This is 
partly the unavoidable result of the natural growth 
of the power of capital. It is in part the consequence 
of the massing of men in cities as distinct from small 
towns. It is to some extent the effect of the organiza- 
tion of manufacturing industry in great corporations 
on the one side and an operative population on the 
other. It is in large measure the result of the fact 
that in the manufacturing districts of New England 
a vastly greater proportion of the population is now 
of foreign descent than fifty years ago. The two 
most typical things in the territory east of the Hudson 
are the college bell and the factory chimney. [Sen- 
sation.] The first New England was a church; the 
second New England is to be a factory. 

What is the worth of the church to the workingman? 

Look at the seven cities on the Merrimack river. I 
often hang in imagination over that stream as the 
best emblem of the industrial life of eastern New 
England. Child of the white mountains and the Pem- 
igewasset, the Merrimack rushes under the spindles 
of {seven cities to the sea—Concord, Manchester, 
Nashua, Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, Newburyport, 
—doing more work than any other river of its size in 
the world, and typical more and more of the future 
into which our Atlantic New England slope is drift- 
ing. These seven cities have in the aggregate in the 
last twenty years more than doubled in wealth and 
population. Romish cathedral churches are rising in 
our manufacturing centers, and are not likely to be 
empty. But, under the voluntary system, many of 
our Protestant churches are looked upon by a portion 
of the operatives as close corporations. When a 
church is not mossy, it is aristocratic, our working- 
men too often think; and so our floating, unchurched 
populations are coming to be very large in our factory 
centers. 

If I were a working-man I presume I should want 
fair play between employers and employed. I think 
I should care for my children and desire to have a 
better place for them than Old Eugland gives the 
very youngest at the factory wheel. It seems almost 
incredible that some of the acutest members of our 
Protestant factory population are falling into neglect 
of the church, when it is certain that only by the dif- 
fusion of conscientiousness among the laboring classes 
can codperation ever succeed; and that conscientious- 
ness will not be diffused without the use of means 
which the church herself employs none too thor- 
oughly, but which no other organization pretends to 
employ at all as a permanent system for the culture 
of society. Can coiperation ever succeed unless there 





are large numbers of honest men in society? 
are these to be made? 


How 
In commerce you want a re- 
vival of business. You want, therefore, a revival of 
undefiled religion. How are you to have that if you 
are to neglect, I will not say this or that branch of 
the church, but the church as a whole? If you are to 
shut the doors of God’s house on the Sabbath how are 
you to be sure that diffusion of conscientiousness will 
come? Why do not workingmen see the great impro- 
priety of their neglecting the church, and that the 
church is made up of men many of whom have 
risen from the bench of the shoemaker or from the 
wheel of the operative? Our New England society is 
not divided into hereditary and fixed classes. We 
must look on our churches as the work of the people, 
and it is not American for a portion of our New Eng- 
land population to regard our churches as aristocratic 
machines. Perhaps some of them are; I am not de- 
fending the whole list of them; but most of them, I 
think ninety out of a hundred, are eager to be of ser- 
vice in the diffusion of conscientiousness and all cult- 
ure and comfort among the factory population, and 
in the beating down of all the walls of division [ap- 
plause] between the workmen and their employers. 
(Applause. ] 

You want arbitration committees; you want fair 
consultation between capital and labor? Bring your 
whole population together once a week in the church, 
where all class walls are, or ought to be, broken 
down. [Great applause.] I am not speaking of all 
the churches, for God has not granted to all men the 
capacity to burst asunder the silken bonds of luxury. 
{Laughter.] He has to some men, and to some who 
are very wealthy. But the most of our churches in 
New England were built by the people, and come 
from the hearts of the average population; and it is 
absolutely suicidal for the working man to let his 
children grow up without the religious culture of the 
church. [Applause.] 

Have you ever heard that the Sunday-schools have 
been greatly improved in the last fifty years? There 
is a liberal denomination which lately has been issu- 
ing Sunday-school volumes with questions about the 
relations between religion and science. I thank God 
for that step in advance. Let it be understood that 
the Sunday-school is now a better thing than it used 
to be, and that you cannot let your children stay out 
of it without putting them behind other children. 
Do you wish to have that spirit of good sense pervade 
the community which you would like to find in the 
arbitration board? You will never have it unless you 
take possession of the church and of the ministry. 
The latter are rather a numerous and well-educated 
class, and they have much opportunity to study pub- 
lic questions. Why cannot you win them to your 
side? [Applause.] There is a strategic act for work- 
ingmen to do on the Merrimac! [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

My frends, when you and I are no longer in the 
world the supreme question in New England civiliza- 
tion will be how to make Plymouth Rock the corner 
stone of a factory. [Applause.] Do not say that I am 
uttering anything irreverent when I speak of that 
sacred spot on the shore yonder as fit to be the begin- 
ning of the newest New England, as it was of the 
earliest. Plymouth Rock was the corner stone of the 
first New England; shall it be the corner stone of the 
second? Where are the builders that shall place that 
jagged and fundamental rock in line with the other 
stones of the wall? Shall we hew the factory to make 
it fit Plymouth Rock, or Plymouth Rock to fit the 
factory? Godsend us no future into which Plymouth 
Rock cannot be built unhewn! [Loud applause.] 
You think it is a very unpoetic, prosaic fact that New 
England is to bea factory. Goethe, our modern phil- 
osopher and poet, used to say the sound of spindles in 
Manchester was the most poetic sound of this century. 
Not every man has Geethe’s ears. He foresaw the 
time when a greater proportion than now of the pop- 
ulation of the world will be in cities, and when the 
most numerous inhabitants in cities will be of the 
operative class. Thomas Carlyle says somewhere: 
“Have you ever listened to the awakening of Man- 
chester in Old England, at half-past five by the clock ? 
Ten thousand times ten thousand looms and spindles all 
set moving there, like the boom of an Atlantic tide. It 
is, if you think of it, sublime as Niagara, or more so.” 
Sometimes I have repeated to myself these words when 
awaking in the gray morning on Beacon hill, as I have 
listened to the factory bells, and allowed imagination 
to move up the Merrimack, past Newburyport, Haver- 
hill and Lawrence, and Lowell, and Manchester, and 
Concord, and to see the crowds of the operative class 
coming out instreamsin the early dawn. Itissublime, 
and it isto be moreand more sublime as the years pass ! 
but only the church, captured by the working-men, 
and able to capture the working-men in return, can 
prevent ir our free society, when once New England 
is crowded with manufacturing centers, those collis- 
ions between capital and labor which have arisen in 
the Old World. [Applause.] You never can bridge 
the chasm between capital and labor here by a kid 
glove. [Applause.] You never can bridge it with the 
bayonet. [Applause, and voices, ‘‘No,” “No.’’] In 
the Old World it has been bridged by the bayonet on 
the continent, and by the kid glove in England. But 
in New England the only bridge that will cross that 
chasm is popular, scientific, aggressive, deadly Chris- 
tianity, laid on the buttresses of the Sabbaths and the 
Common Schools. [Great applause.] 
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Mr. Beecher’s Western Lecture Tour, 
In response to numerous inquiries we pub- 
lish herewith Mr. Beecher’s appointments for 
his Western tour: 
Sunday, Marcb 18, Preach in St. Louis. 
Monday, - 19, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tuesday, id 20, Terra Haute, Ind. 
Wednesday, ** 21, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thursday, “ 22, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Friday, ” 23, Dayton or Columbus. 
Arrive Saturday evening in Brooklyn. 





BILLS. 


In some cases bills may have 
been sent after the subscriber has 
mailed the subscription price, In 
such cases look at the label on your 
paper. If not changed after two 
weeks notify us. 


A PLAUSIBLY-DRESSED lady, evidently a 
visitor from a remote section of the country, 
after inspecting with curiosity, not unmixed 
with awe, the rare collection of statuary in 
tbe Corcoran Gallery in Washington last 
week, approached a couple of amateurs 
occupied in sketching, and astonished them 
with this question: ‘Are those,” waiving 
her hand in the direction of a group of torsos 
and other fragments of antique art, “are 
those—those limbless persons people who fell 
in—in the Revolution?’ How appropriate 
and decorous it must have seemed to this 
sympathetic soul that their grateful country 
had perpetuated in marble their heroic forms, 
or what was left of them, in that sublime and 
suggestive destitution of limbs in which this 
noble gallery in the nation’s capital will for- 
ever exhibit them to an admiring posterity. 


Cloud Banners of the Alps. 

Among the most exquisite scenes which de- 
light the eye of the European traveler are 
those wonderful rose-colored cloud-banners, 
floating from the Alpine cliffs. But it is only 
in the sunlight that Nature hangs out these 
beautiful tokens. So it is only in the glow of 
health—the sunlight of our inner being—that 
nature reveals those physical cloud-banners, 
the “ rosy cheek’’ and “cherry lip,’’ to praise 
which every poet of the earth has invoked 
the Muse to aid him. But they are as rare as 
the cynical Hood conceived Christian charity 
to be. Woman, eager to retain this charm, 
resorts to French art and rouge. The effect is 
similar to that which would be produced by 
substituting auctioneers’ flags for the delicate 
glowing cloud-banrers of the Alps. If wo- 
man would aid Nature instead of adopting 
art, would seek health instead of vainly try- 
ing to mask disease, she would not only win 
the greatest charm of womanhood—health— 
but she would avert much misery both from 
herself and others. Dr. Pierce's Favorite 
Prescription bas received the highest praise 
from thousands of pale, delicate, suffering 
women. One bottle often affords more relief 
than months of treatment by caustics and 
other medicines. It is harmless in any condi- 
tion of the system, and its use often renders 
the modest invalid exempt from that most 
trying of ordeals—a personal consultation 
with a physician. It is the duty of every 
woman to become familiar with the causes 
and symptoms of the many diseases to which 
her peculiar organization renders her liable, 
and also to learn the proper means of prevent- 
ing these maladies. The People’s Medica! 
Adviser contains an extensive treatise upon 
** Woman and her Diseases.’’ The Author also 
aivises courses of domestic treatment, which 
will often render the services of a physician 
unnecessary. Every woman should read it. 
A copy of the Adviser can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the author, Dr. R. V. Pierce, at Buf- 
falo, N.Y. Price $1.50 (postage prepaid). Fa- 
vorite Prescripticn is sold by druggists. 


Life of Forrest. 

We are soon promised the * Life of Edwin 
Forrest,” from tbe press of Lippincott & Co., 
written by Rev. W. R. Alger. Weare glad to 
learn from this gifted author that he now 
considers his mental condition as being fully 
established. His cure was effected by a new 
and novel method, to which his attention was 
drawn by Prof. James Buchanan, the eminent 
physiologist, who was himself being treated 
for expansion of the chest and strengthening 
the diaphragmatic muscles. Mr. Alger’s chest 
was permanently expanded four and a half 
inches by the process. This new treatment is 
especially adapted to the cure of paralysis, 
nervous exhaustion and the condition of 
brain-fag common to literary minds. The 
physician, Dr. C. M. Newell, is thoroughly 
conversant with all schools of medicine, and 
has made the Vacuum treatment a specialty 
for nearly six years. 


’ A YOUNG lady senta poem to a British 
newspaper entitled, “I cannot make him 
smile.”” The editor ventures to express an 
opinion that she would have succeeded had 
she shown him the poem 


Washing-Day Soliloquy. 

To buy or not to buy, that is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The strains and burdens of washing-day 
(With soap), or to take unto ourselves 

A pound or so of ** Washine,”’ and by 

Fair trial end it? To wash, to do well— 
Aye more, and by but slight exert, to say 
We end the backache, and the thousand 
Physicai shocks a washer is heir to; 

*Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
To purify, to wash, to wash—perchance 
With ease. But where’s the rub? 

For in that easy life, which “‘ Washine”’ brings, 
What change may come when we have 
Shuffied off our weekly toil. must give 

Us paws (clean). There’s the respect that 
Makes us wish for so long life. For who 
Would bear the water hard with lime, 

The labor long, the husband’s contumely, 
The pangs of “po sun to-day,” the dinner’s 
Delay, the insolence of help, and the stains 
That patient toil will but scarce take 

Out, when she herself might her quiet make, 
With a bare pound of Washine? 

Who would patience have, to grunt 

And sweat over a weary wash, but that 
The dread of something after that—the 
Undiscovered dirt—from which clothes 
Are seldom freed, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear these ills, 

When we have for them no remedy, which 
We know well of ? 

Thus washing (by the old method) doth 
Make cowards of usall. But now the 
Native hue of revolution is stimulated 

By the best thing out, and enterprise 

Of such pith and moment with this 
Regard, makes us turn our eye toward 

* Washine,” and washing lose the name 

Of action. 


THE Sword of Damocles may have been a 
very terrifying object in its day, but if 
Damocles had walked down town trying to 
keep his feet on the slippery pavement and 
his eye on a mil. or so of ten-pound icicles 
suspended over his head, he would have sat 
down to his mutton with Dionysius in the 
afternoon as calmly as if the sword had been 
a toy balloon. 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
this, one of the most prominent railway cor- 
porations of the United States, and certainly 
the most important to Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania, was held last week. 

The report shows that the gross 

earnings of the lines east of Pitts- 

—- and Erie for the year 1876 
SAE Oe $36,891,061 
22,081,229 





Leaving the net earnings of the 
ee are arr $14,809,832 
From this is deducted sundry items 
of interest and rentals,leaving the 


final sum of net earnings for 1876, 12,834,385 
The vet earnings of 1875 were...... 11,423,196 


Increase of net earnings, 1876...... $1,411,189 

From the net earnings and from the interest 
and dividends earned from investments owned 
by the company, the aggregate of both being 
$17,551,061, there were paéd all the interest on 
the bonds and floating debt, taxes, rentals, 
and other expenses, $460,000 of the bonds pay- 
able to the State of Pennsylvania for the pur- 
chase of the “* Main Line,” and four quarteyly 
dividedns of 2 per cent. each, making 8 per 
cent. for the year, and there was then left to 
the credit side of profit and loss for the year 
$1,510,984. The entire interest of the bonded 
debt of the company was $3,571,126, while the 
earnings of the investment s securities held by 
the company were $2,832,572, leaving but $738,- 
554 of the interest of the bonded debt to be 
paid out of the traffic earnings of the com- 
pany. !The company is its own insurer against 
fire, and has set apart securities for this 
purpose, which earn $37,412 a year in inter- 
est, etc., which, it is believed, is more than 
sufficient to cover losses by fire. There has 
been no increase of the capital stock’or fund- 
ed debt during the year, and the company is 
entirely free from floating debt. The increase 
of tonnage east of Pittsburg during the year 
was 7 per cent. over 1875, and the increase of 
tonnage mileage over 914 per cent. There wasa 
net loss on the lines west of Pittsburg for the 
year amounting to $35,854. The gross earn- 
ings of all the lines east and west of Pittsburg 
for 1876 were $61,561,211, and the gross expen- 
ditures of all kinds were $39,495,737, leaving 
the net earnings $22,065,474. The Centennial 
traffic was very great. At the two stations in 
West Philadelphia there arrived between the 
10th of May and 10th of November 42,608 
per embracing 268,580 cars, and carrying 

955,712 passengers, and this unprecedented 
aie was handled without the slightest in- 
jury to any passenger. It is believed that 
the volume of passenger and freight traffic 
handled by the company during the Centen- 
nial season was largely in excess of that ever 
handled in the same time by any other com- 
pany. 


I HAD nine children to support, and it kept 
me busy,” said Smith to Jones, as they met, 
“but one of the girls gct married. Now I 
have——”’ “ Eight?” interupted Jones. “No, 
ten—counting the son-in-law !’’ said Smith, 
with a sigh which might have been heard afar 





off. 





Brooklyn Philharmonic: 

At the next public rehearsal for the last 
concert the following orchestral selections 
will be given: Suite in D, Bach ; Symphony 
No. 2, in D, Beethoven; and the Introduction, 
Bridal Chorus and March Tempo, from Lohen- 
grin. Mr. George Werrenrath, tenor, from 
the Freyer Wagner Opera, and the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Brooklyn, are engaged 
for the concert, and a prominent soprano is 
yet to be secured. 


THE pockets of Ulster overcoats this winter 
are lined with zinc, and furnished with a 
spring lock, and with a ring to hang a rail- 
road check on, so that a man doesn’t have to 
carry a trunk when he travels. 


Photographs of Mr. aud Mrs. 
Beecher. 

In response to a continued demand we are 
now prepared to supply imperial photographs 
of Mr.and Mrs. Beecher by the celebrated 
photo-artist G. G. Rockwood of this city. 
They are mounted on bristol board, size 10x12, 
and are sold at 75 cents each, or $1.25 a pair, 
by mail prepaid. These photographs are 
pronounced by competent judges to be the 
best likenesses extant. A fac-simile auto- 
graph is printed on each picture. 


A Good Paint. 

Some twelve years ago the AVERILL CHEMI- 
CAL Paint Co. of New York, introduced a 
Mixed or Ready Prepared Paint, embracing in 
its combination some important improve- 
ments. It has attained a large sale, and is 
now regarded as the best paint in the country. 
The Centennial Commissioners in awarding 
it the highest medal referred to it as a valua- 
ble discovery. We refer our readers to the 
advertisement in this issue. 





“* My angel, did you get my letter?” enquir- 
ed Augustus. “Yes Augustus, I did.’”’ Ah, 
my angel, [I sent it in the hope of raising a 
flame.” ‘* Well, you succeeded, for I lit the 
gas with it,” responded the angel. 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills 
Cure Sick Headache and all Disorders of the 
Liver, indicated by sallow skip, coated tongue, 
costiveness, drowsiness and aie general 
feeling of weariness and lassitude, showing 
that tlre liver is in a torpid or obstructed con- 
dition. 

In short, these Pills may be used with ad- 
vantage in all cases when a purgative or 
alterative medicine is required. 

Middletown Plate Co, 

We call attention to the advertisement of 
the Middletown Plate Company on our last 
page. The strong characteristics of this 
ware are the elegance and variety of the 
designs, the hardness of the meta! and ex- 
cellent quality of the plate. The factories 
are at Middletown, Conn,, the New York 
Salesroom at No. 13 John Street. 





N. W. Ayer & Son. 

We lately paid a visit to the commodious 
and beautiful offices of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Advertising Agents’ in the new “Times” 
building in Philadelphia. There is an air of 
thrift and enterprise pervading the place, and 
every evidence of careful business manage- 
ment. The ramifications of this house are 
very extensive, and their credit and standing 
are equal to the best. 


As a Scotch schoolmaster was teaching a 
sharp urchin to cipher on the slate, the pre- 
cocious pupil put the following question to 
his instructor: ‘ Whar diz a’ the figures gang 
till when they’re rubbit out ?”’ 


A Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat requires 
immediate attention, as neglect oftentimes 
results in some incurable Lung Disease. 
* Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ will almost in- 
variably give relief. 


Rotary Press for Sale, 


A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been fn use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5056, New 
York Post Office. 


Folding Machines. 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York PostUflice, 


* Do you have mice here?” inquired a visitor 
in the office of the St. Louis * Globe-Demo- 
crat,’’ as he gazed at a huge pile of exchanges, 
and listened to a rustle that came up out of 
the depths. ‘Oh, no,” was the reply; “ that’s 
our paragrapher.’’—| Worcester Press. 


All nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher’s Electric Belts and Bands. They are 
safe, simple. and effective.and can be easily ap- 
plied by the patient himself. Book, with full par- 
ticulars, mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER 
GALVANIC Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 





Saratoga Springs. 


Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has no superior 
in location, or the variety and efficiency of its av- 
pliances for the treatment of nervous, lung, female 
and other diseases. Learn more of them by send- 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Sacer a and nd Instructive Books. 


THE TWO AMERICAS ; 


An Account of Sport and Travel. 


With Notes on Men and Manners in North and 
South America. 


BY SIR ROSE L. PRICE, BART., F. R.G.S., 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 
8Svo. Extra Cloth. $2.00. 


“The book is written in a dashing style, is well 
worth reading, and shows the author to bea very 
observing, clever, and appreciative gentleman.’ 
New York Home Journal, 

* We have seldom come across a book which has 
given us so much pleasure.’’—Land and Water. 


DEMOSTHENES. 
By the Rev. W. J. Broadribb. 
i2mo. Fine Cloth. $1.00. 


Being the Fourth Volume of the Supplemental 
Series of Ancient Classics for English Readers. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally. or will be 
sent by mail, post paid, upon receipt of the price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


MotHers ano DaucuTeErs. 


Practical Studies forthe HEALTH of GIRLS. By 
T.S. Verpbti, A.M., M.D., author of “ Maternity” 
President of the Board of Health, Washington, 
D.C. Dedicated to his own daughter. Il vol. 2mo. 
$1.50. “A wise, delicateand veluable embodiment 
of the counsels which an intel.igent mother 
might properly give to her aaughter upon the 
Vital luws of health and physical development.” 
Zion’s Herald. Send for cireular. CANVASSERS 
WANTED. J.B. FORD & CO., New York. 


+*s Book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 








By the Author of the 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD,” 
PINE NEEDLES. 


A Tale. $1.50. 





Little and Wise. 
By the Rev. W. W. NewTon. 3illus....... 125 
Bernandino Ochino, of Siena, 


A contribution towards the History of the 
ReSOSAOR ccs sccccccesnsevessccessencesees 250 


Fighting the Foe; 
Or, Every-day Battles. 
Scam a and I. 


By FIDELITE...... 1 59 


Sere ants of Cha r ist. 


By outing of “A Basket of Barley 
SAN” dsicextenunitnisaunbedriatiisintiiainaebinsai atte 0 


A Hero | in the Battle of Life. 


By the author of the “ Memorial of Cap- 


tain HEDLEY VICARS.”.......-+-.s0eeseee- 0 50 
Dr. Guthrie’s Autobiography. 
Bed COO WORD ics ccdeccssensscesssssescasesees 2 00 
Dr. Goodell’s Life. 
Br Ts Pico occ ccnsndcescssces: shesnennies 250 


Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
BACSTER’S TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


Comprising the English Version “ the Polyglot 
Series, Cruden’s Concordance, and 4,000 Questions, 
with Answers, on the Historical Booka of the Uld 
and New Testaments. With Indexes, Maps, Tabies 
of Weights and Measures,and a mass of useful 
information to aid the zencnet. 

Foolscap S5vo, Turkey Moroceo..........+.-..0- 
Fuolscap Svo, Calf Lined, Projecting Edge 
Turkey Moroceo...........++ 
BAGSTER 8 OCTAVO BIBLE FOR MS. NOTRS. 
Large Print 8vo, Turkey Morocco............... #9 00 
Large Print &vo, Calf yy Turkey Morocco. 12 50 
Imported and for sale 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N,Y. 
*,.* Catalogue gratis. 











GKETC HING from Nature, in Pencil and ane 
Water Colors, and Drawing and Paintin, 
Colored Crayons; a practical instructor, tl tg 
trated, only 50 cts. Of booksellers or by mall. 


JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St.. N. Y. 





G' UIDE to AUTHORSHIP, a complete 
practical instructor in all kinds of literary 
work, and all business connected therewith. Use- 
ful to all professionals, and invaluable to all inex- 
perienced writers desirous of getting into print. 
Also including editing, proof-reading, c opyrighte, 
value and disposal of MSS.,&c. S0cts. Of book- 
sellers or by mail. 


JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





M\AXIDERMIST’S MANUAL, a complete 

practical guide to collecting, preparing, pre- 
serving and mounting animals, birds, reptiles, in- 
seets, &c. 50 cts., of booksellers or by mail. 


JESSE HANEY & CO.. 119 Nassan St., N. ¥. 


BEAU TIFUL NEW MUSIC. 
Biltew, i fire Words and music by 
Ba ncccecencececaceqsebqieasonccons 30 cts. 
One eh A “pest songs of the lamented 
nuthor. It almosttelis the story of his 
own tragicend. 
“We Sball Know Each Osher Betrer . 
By and By.’’........ ey. 35 cts. 
This well-known singer Thy Ch. weaken a 
more beautiful song than this. Meets 
with great success wherever sung. 
‘Thou art like a Lovely Flower.” 
(Du bist wie ee blume.)..A. J. Holden. 30 cts. 
A tender, plaintive melody, fitly express- 
ing the sentiment of the little poem of 
Heinrich Heine. German and English 


words. 
Pond Lily Galop... ........... A.W. Berg. 40 cts. 
A dashing, brilliant galop, easy to play. 
oo illustrative title page of pond lilies 
8 a gem of lithographic art in colors. 
Music of se Fine s. (Idyl fur the piano.) 
LE. Be MOB cccagee coveroscccncsssecoses 60 cts. 


“nature. Beautiful picture title “page. 
Copies mailed on “ag ee ‘ipt of price 
M.A.PONDA 7 Broadway, “and 39 Union 





ing for a-circular. 


Square, N. Y. 
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Wr. Heecher at Harlington 


AT Burlington, Iowa, Mr. Beecher preached on 
Sunday the 11th inst. in Dr. Salter’s Congregational 
Church, where the scenes which have attended the 
other Sunday services during his Western trip were re- 
enacted. We had made arrangements fora verbatim 
report of the sermon, but the Chicago stenographer 
missed his train, and but for the kindness and energy 
of the editor of the ‘“ Burlington Hawkeye” we 
should not have been able to present the following 
comparatively full report to our readers After the 
prayer Mr. Beecher read the favorite hymn begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my soul,’’ and a well-trained 
choir sung the words to the appropriate and familiar 
air. Tickets of admission were issued with a view to 
preventing the inconvenience and disorder apt to 
occur on such an occasion, and it is rumored that 
these were so judiciously distributed as to secure the 
attendance of many who seldom see the inside of a 
church. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


T'Hov bast brought us into thy presence, our Father, and 
for what? Where are thy gifts, and what hast thou to say 
unto us? Grant, O Lord, that in the joy that has already 
begun to flow forth we may have evidence of tby indwelling. 
How good thou art to us! how good to allthy creatures! how 
merciful and how gentle! Who of us but knows that on the 
leniency of God and his mercy we stand for hope and for 
safety! But thou art a God of love. Love is thy nature. 
Thou art eternal summer, and thou slumberest not, thou 
sleepest not. Thou needest no rest, thon that art the sup- 
port of the world—thou that art our support. We rejoice to 
love, and, through love, to adore thee. Norare there any 
names on earth that are too good or too high for thee. And 
in the rapture of our experience we know full well that no 
name can measure the fullness ot our thoughts of thee for 
thy bounty, for thy gentleness, for thy patience, for thy 
nourishing care, for the pity and tenderness with which thou 
dost punish, and for the graciousness with which thou dost 
smite. From thine hands sharpness and bitterness are soft 
and sweet; thine anger is more full of love than man’s love 
is. O Lord our God, how shall we come unto thee? Not by 
the leading of our reason; only by becoming like unto thee, 
only by being in some small measure as thou art, can we 
come unto thee. Aid thou us in becoming pure in heart; 
purify us by thine own indwelling. Yea, Lord, this is our 
desire. We do not come to claim anything; we come hot to 
show anything. We lie before thee asthe flowers lie waiting 
for the sunshine to bring them forth when there is no lifein 
them, and though there are seeds there there is no power to 
grow until the sun shall bring them forth. And we openour 
souls to thee. It is not the perfume that calls the sun to 
shine upon the flowers; the shining of the sun upon the flower 
makes the perfume. And our desires and affections are of 
thee, though they go back as incense tothee. And we be- 
seech of thee that thou wilt place thyselfin us. O Lord, how 
many souls there arefhere very poor because thou art not 
in them. How many men there are whose life is void and 
wretched because they have no hope—no God. How many 
men there are exhausted and weak because they have no 
hope in Jesus. How many there are that struggle with sor- 
rows as the man in the stormy sea buffeted because there is 
none upon the ship to rise or rebuke the storm. O Lord, 
make thyself known this morning. We beseech of thee to 
grant thy blessing to rest upon this church; upon thy serv- 
ant, its pastor, and upon his household; make him fruitful 
as a vineyard and as a field, that he may bring forth abun- 
dantly of fruit that shall be for the soul’s provision. And we 
beseech of thee that thou wouldst bless the church; its offi- 
cers, and all of its members; its schools, and their labors in 
every direction. We pray that thou wilt make in heaven a 
place for each. Bless the poor, and may the divine influence 
lead them, and may it soften, warm and comfort; and bless 
all the congregation‘of the church; grant thy blessing to rest 
upon them, We beseech of thee that thou wilt look upon 
all the churches of this city, and thy servants that preach 
therein, and may thy work prosper in the midst of this peo- 
ple, and thy servants labor more and more closely together 
in help and co-operative zeal. May they come together every- 
where in this great land. Bless the President of these United 
States, and endow him wisdom and sagacity, and may his 
strength be sufficient unto his day; and grant thy blessing to 
fall on all the efforts that he shall make for pacification; and 
endow a warm friendship in this great outlying people. We 
beseech of thee that thou wilt bless the Cabinet and Congress 
assembled, and bless all the governors of the several States; 
all the judges and magistrates. Spread a light of knowledge 
abroad in their midst. And may the light of the gospel fly 
as swiftly asthe morning sun. Grant that we may quickly 
behold a fulfillment of the promises which have lingered so 
long. And thy name shall be praised, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen. 








SERMON. 
THE SONS OF GOD. 

“ But as many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name.”—JOHN i., 12. 

CTING in this state of exaltation we may 

say this was the generalization of the Apos- 

tle John, the most intimate and the most beloved 
of all the apostles. When he in that high inspi- 
rational mood looked back upon the life and 
labors of the Lord he described them as the act 
of raising men up from their animal imperfection 
and sinful condition, and exalting them into a 
sphere of sonship, making them the sons of God. 
The Gospel according to John was a divine reor- 
ganizing force. Wasthisexpression ascintillation 
and flash, or was it'a well-considered and weighty 





judgment? If youturn to the epistle of John you 
shall hear him use such words as these : 

“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that when he shall 
appear we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” — 
1 John iii., 2. 

This is a verse that walks and talks like an 
angel. It is a declaration of the actual fact of 
having entered into son-ship: it is a declaration 
of the fact of sonship. Beyond the bounds of 
any possible progress in this life those who know 
most of it know best that they do not know any- 
thing of it, for, ‘‘ it doth not appear what we shall 
be.” For even as the gardener plants seeds that 
grow through the whole summer long, and in 
autumn come to a head without having made a 
blossom or shown fruit, and says, ‘‘ A second sum- 
mer I shall see the blossom,” John says that we 
know that we are the sons of God, ‘‘ and it doth not 
yet appear” from any growth or any buds we have 
here what we are to be. The glory, the amplitude, 
the power, the majesty, the fullness; these all 
belong to the other side. Let us turn back then 
to the ninth chapter of the Gospel of Matthew 
and see what our Saviour says: ‘* And it came to 
pass, as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold "— 
this was in the ruler’s house, it was quite a festi- 
val, and there was a great deal of company there 
—the occasion was one of social friendship—‘ be- 
hold many publicans and sinners came and sat 
down with him and his disciples ; and when the 
Pharisees saw it, they said unto his disciples, why 
eateth your master with publicans and sinners ?” 
They had become so good themselves that they 
had no feeling for ‘‘ bad” folks at all. Whena 
man has got so he hates ‘‘ bad” folks he had bet- 
ter take care for himself, and so the Master 
thought ; ‘‘ But when Jesus heard that, he said 
unto them, They that be whole need not a phy- 
sician, but they that are sick.” 

**But go ye and learn what that meaneth: I will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice; for Iam not come to call the right- 
eous, but sinners to repentance.” 

There was Christ’s own conception, then, of his 
mission; not to execute judgment. It was an 
errand such as that which brings a benevolent 
physician to the sick couch. It is the avocation 
of the physician. He passes by the healthy man. 
They may need him as a neighbor or a friend, but 
they do not need him as a physician. They that 
are sick send for him. Christ’s nature was the 
nature of God; he was the physician of sinners ; 
he came to restore the poor, to administer to weak 
and sinful man. He came to heal. 

Now we look upon religion and heaven as we see 
them in theology. Well, theology isa very good 
thing, but it isnot religion ; it isan interpretation 
of religion. It is simply religion addressing itself 
to one side of human nature. If I want a picture 
to enjoy and admire I do not touch it; I hang it 
up in my room; but if I want to know the com- 
position of it Iscratch the pigments off and analyze 
it. I see all the pigments, but it is not a picture 
any longer. If I were then to take a palette and 
manipulate the colors, there you have an analysis. 
There are blue and yellow and black and white. 
So you have got theology, but you must never 
confound theology with religion itself any more 
than you can confound the music of an organ 
with the notes from which it is played ; nor must 
we confound the Christian religion with the mere 
instruments or toolsthat promote it. A babe must 
have its napkins, and a cradle, a little traveling 
chair and a carriage and all these to minister to 
its wants. Take the baby out and present all 
these other things as being a representation of 
babyhood, but they are not. The baby is some- 
thing separate from all these. Suppose I under- 
take to give an analysis and an understanding of 
wheat to a man who never saw a grain of wheat. 
I want to give him an idea of wheat; sol show 
him a grist mill; then | show him the kneading 
trough ; then I show him the oven ; then I show 
him bread, unleavened bread and cake of all 
kinds and descriptions, and say, ‘‘ Now, don’t 
you see, that is the way flour develops itself, and 
comes to be used in the family.” But that does 
not teach him about wheat. 

Now religion has developed as an institutional 
fofce. It has its schools and its meetings; its 
books, its committees. All these are instruments. 
That which is the genius and true power lies back 
of the instrument. The thing itself is invariably 
spoken of as the phenomenon of the Divine Soul 
recreating itself in the human soul; the divine 
law issuing from the bosom of God and binding 
itself in the bosoms of men. Throughout the 
New Testament there is not a categorical state- 
ment that all men are sinful, but it is assumed 
universally. When we come batk to the letter of 





the text and look at the material, the animal con- 
dition of the world, and how man is raised in this 
world by the reconstructive Divine force, and 
how men are born into the world we havea dis- 
gust. We go through this disgust just as we go 
through measles, chicken pox and a great many 
of those other little things. We have to get over 
them. 

There is a very strong feeling that the doctrine 
of total depravity isaslander. I am not going to 
defend it, and I am not going to attack it, but 
present to you what seem to me to be the actual 
facts and leave to you to form your judgment as 
to it. I aver, in the first place, that the whole 
human family are born at zero, and that they 
have to work their way up in every single line and 
lineament to theirend. When the baby is born 
it is like a zero in everybody’s eyes but its mother’s, 
and if it were not for the mother that is with it it 
would have no more value than zero. The babe 
is nothing but a bundle of possibilities. It neither 
can see nor hear nor smell, that we know of; cer- 
tainly it cannot walk or talk, and for that reason 
it is nothing except prospectively. The child 
cannot walk by nature, so he has to learn to walk ; 
the ehi!ld cannot use his hands by nature, so the 
child has to learn to use his hands. The child 
cannot look right. You speak to a new-born babe 
ora two-month’s babe and his eyes roll all around ; 
he don’t know who is speaking to him or what is 
being said. They have to learn to hold their eyes 
straight ; they must have a schoolmaster to teach 
the use of the hands, the eye, the ear, the 
tongue, and every single corporeal member. Now 
you come to a babe still further developed, a boy 
five or six years old. He begins to learn, and he 
gets hold of a knife—‘‘ No, my son, let me use it ; 
you will cut yourself”’—and the knife is taken 
away. The boy does not know by nature how to 
use sharp tools. He has got to learn that little 
by little. A child does not know how to use a 
pencil or pen. The child does not know how to 
spell. We have toteach him. It is pretty hard 
teaching, with some of us! He must be taught to 
write and cipher. The child must learn a trade. 
No child ever knew a trade by nature; he had to 
learn it. You send him to school and he don’t 
know grammar ; don’t know history, and he don’t 
know arithmetic; he knows nothing. He don’t 
know how to behave. He has to be taught read- 
ing; table manners, social principles; the child 
has to learn everything, and you carry him up 
step by step out of the school into the shop, into 
the ship, into the store—every, step is a stage of 
development. 

We all admit this; it is the basis of our social 
life ; it is the basis of our school life. Well, that 
is the lowest part of man. The real manhood is 
the life above that. The higher ranges of reason, 
the illimitable fields of thought, the more wonder- 
ful sphere in which the affections throb, the sense 
of infinity—do men come by nature to these? It 
takes longer for man to find oat man than any 
other creature that is made. The ox grows with- 
out a schoolmaster ; the lion needs no teaching ; 
nor the dove; the eagle becomes the eagle by na- 
ture. Man, the head and top of all created things, 
the orchestral soul of animal life, is the most ig- 
norant, most helpless, most needy, and takes 
longer to find himself out. Now, am I much out 
of the way when I say mankind is born without re- 
ligion, without holiness, without knowledge? They 
need development, by which we mean education. 
When I aver, therefore, the universal sinfulness of 
man, am I far aside from the facts when I say that 
man is born without holiness? Does man know 
by nature, or does nature teach man which is 
right and which is wrong? Does man know by 
nature bow to use all his faculties ; the dynamic 
quality of each? Is he not obliged to learn for 
himself? Does it not require long drilling for 
each faculty ? All the passions are indispensable 
—does he know how far each shall go? Is he not 
obliged to learn? For man is like a band of mu- 
sic. Every instrument is separate. Here is your 
trombone, here are your flutes, the cornet, French 
horns, etc. Now, does a man know by hearing 
all these instruments how to play each one of 
them, and play all together? Does it not require 
long driil for each instrument, and long drill for 
the harmony of the whole and for its symmetry, 
the expression, and the harmony of every part? Is 
not the very business of life to teach men the use 
of their several parts? Do men know their rela- 
tions to matter and their relations to each other, 
to the Great Unknown and the Invisible ? If they 
do not know it, what is the condition of those who 
have no gospel? Was there ever anything that 
was so raw, was there ever anything that was so 
low, was theré ever any condition that was 6 tin- 
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trained, so unfruitful and full of cacophonous 
sounds, instead of harmony? He isn’t born at 
birth. A man isn’t born till heis thirty years old. 
That is to say, the separate parts constituting a 
man are to develop themselves so that he comes 
to some use of himself—that is the condition of 
mankind. Man is nascent. 

What is the use of quarreling about phrases, 
about Total Depravity, about Universal Sinful- 
ness—what is the use of these phrases? Use them, 
if you will, if they do any good. What is the use 
of objecting to them? Is not the condition of 
mankind, as I have described it, the actual condi- 
tion? That is the condition of things in the hu- 
man race as God looks uponit. Here you will 
find modern theology and old theology come 
strangely together. The whole human race was 
crude, raw and undeveloped. Now it gives great 
significance when Jesus Christ comes and says, 
‘*T come not to call the righteous’—I come for 
sick men, for sinful men, for poor men, for igno- 
rant men; I am descended from heaven, I come 
to show forth in my life the example and teach- 
ings of Divine government. This illustrates the 
reconstructive soul of God as made known through 
the Lord Jesus Christ. That is the Genesis of 
the gospel of the Lord. Now look at ‘these rem- 
edial forces of the gospel. In the first place there 
is an implication, and there is in many respects 
the declaration of the universal ‘educability of 
the human race. Philosophers never doubted 
that philosophers could be educated. Good men 
never doubted that goodness could be educated ; 
but from the beginning of the world men never 
believed that human nature at large was suscept- 
ible of development. No man that has not waded 
through Roman history,no man that has not sound- 
ed the depth of blood, can have any conception of 
the lowness and diminutiveness of man. English 
literature is perfectly bitter, down to the time of 
Cowper, with contempt of the vulgar herd ; they 
were even excluded from Plato’s ideal republic. 

There are very few men living to-day who, 
when they look at the Hottentot, the Bushman, 
the New Zealander, and when they look at the 
Indians of our plains, and when they look at the 
lower forms of life in Asia, but say, ‘‘ What! send 
the gospel to such cattle as these!” Men don’t 
believe in men. Nowhere but in the bosom of 
the Holiest is there faith as well as pity and com- 
passion for the great crawling insectivorous life 
of the human family. There is development. 
Man is susceptible of development and education. 
It is like the breath of summer and sun. It is like 
the song of birds in March and April. It shows 
the time of winter is over and the time of summer 
is come, and the time of seed-planting, and the 
time for plowing. Then I have hours of doubt, 
when I am under a cloud, when in feeble health. 
Then I lose my consciousness of divine presence 
when I am under the fog and under the storm, 
and it seems to me that it is labor thrown away 
to undertake to change the great human race. It 
is when my heart—when standing by the side of 
Jesus I look at his eyes and they carry light every- 
where—then I have hope that from the rising of 
the sun until the going down of the same there is 
uot a living soul that is not susceptible of organ- 
ized harmony and made into sonship. Then con- 
sider how in the New Testament the elements of 
harmony pervade the teachings and assumptions. 
In man, the more life he has the more discord- 
ance. He is a menagerie, a mob composed of 
himself, where there is vitality but no harmoniz- 
ing foree. Men have tried conscience, sense of 
justice, and right and truth as organizing centers, 
but pride refuses obedience. 

There is but one single faculty in the whole roll 
of the soul’s faculties to which every one in the 
nature of man consents to be obedient. That is 
the faculty of Love. If a man is pervaded with 
the predominant power of love, anger comes 
down, hatred comes down, envy comes down, 
jealousy comes down, selfishness comes down. 
The reason itself becomes doubly strong and is 
lifted through the light of affection, and all bow 
in subjection and harmony to it. The uniform 
testimony of the Scriptures is the power of men 
to dissolve habit. I have spoken of the testimony 
of the Scriptures as to the educability of the race, 
as to the power of it and the harmony of the race 
around the golden center of love, which is a firm 
and universal law. Under the old dispensation 
it was said, ‘‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin 
or the leopard his spots? Then may they who 
have been accustomed to do evil learn to do well.” 

But over and against that even we hear the 
words of Christ: ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Také my yoke upon you and léarn of mé, 





for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.” ‘t Where are thy ene- 
mies ? Doth no man accuse thee?” said Christ to 
the adulterous woman. ‘‘ No man, no man, Lord.” 
‘“‘Neither do I; go, sin no more.” There is no 
wickedness so set, there is no habit so fixed, that 
it is not in the power of the dissolving power of 
love to turn it back, and fix it right. The whole 
human family has been stumbling for the want of 
education, for the want of the right direction. 
The adult population are knotted and warted 
with bad habits, and it would seem as though it 
was impossible to get a clean man of them. It is 
the nature of the spirit of God, it is the genius of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, to turn back the tide 
and change the whole current of the human na- 
ture and take a man of two score or three score 
years of wickedness and to cleanse him in blood 
so that he shall be as white as the driven snow ; 
to take the hoary old reprobate, who through his 
long life has hardly known an unsalacious thought 
and restore him again so that his skin shall be as 
thatof a littlechild and his heart pure. We must 
be born again, which should be translated, ‘‘ I 
can be born again.” Yes, you can, you can, You 
cAN! ‘*Must I, must, must?” grumbles the Old 
Man. Oh! man, I should rejoice that my habits 
are not to be fatal, that I am not to be destroyed, 
that I may be cured, that I may be born again. 
Men may be skeptical on this subject, but the 
Divine Power does the work. 

The sun falling on Sahara for a hundred years 
would not have raised enough to feed a grass- 
hopper. Why? There are no roots there. There 
is no power to create roots nor anything of that 
kind. The whole solar force is insufficient unless 
there is some kind of life whichit stimulates. But 
in the soul of man it is the spirit of God falling 
upon the organic life that develops itself. Some 
men act as though they think that religion is like 
the old-fashioned clock that stood in your father’s 
kitchen, ticking and ticking, and if you could 
possibly go and detach those works, take them 
out and carry them off somewhere and put ina 
new set of works, there it goes all right! Many 
men seem to think that is religion; that the old 
man is taken out like the clock work, and the new 
man is put in. It is the original man in all his 
faculties brought in the supernal influence—he 
grows in grace, and is built up into a perfect man 
in Christ Jesus. It is the Divine Soul; nothing 
else can do it. It is the contact of the Divine 
mind with the human mind. The life, the teach- 
ings, the death, the whole atonement, are, as it 
were, but a sublime emblem of the purposes of 
the eternal and infinite God, by which those that 
believe may be brought up into the sonship with 
God. 

Now in the light of this explanation I want to 
ask your attention for a moment or two to the 
subject of the Bible. It is in everybody’s mouth, 
and the newspapers are now meddling with the 
question. I want to say to you no man can judge 
the Bible correctly who doesn’t take it as his own 
standard. Which is the standard of the Bible? It 
professes to be a book of remedies, a book of 
moral training, woral restriction, moral remedy. 
It is a book that has been written by about forty 
different authors; that has passed through a 
period of three or four thousand years, and how 
does it happen that every one of them has agreed, 
substantially, as to the great facts, the essential 
needs, and all the great outlines of possible infor- 
mation in regard toit? Now you may find as 
much fault as you please with the straw, but when 
you come to take the wheat out of its husks the 
wheat is perfect. Do you know that it is said 
‘all Scripture is given by inspiration of God and 
is profitable for righteousness in man”? Here is 
a book in which you cannot find one false maxim, 
in which from Genesis to Revelation you cannot 
find one contradiction. It isthe medicine book of 
the ages and the repository of remedies, It di- 
vides what goes up from what goes down, what 
exudes poison from what distils honey, right from 
wrong. A man wants to take a text in Chronicles 
and asks me how I explain that and the difference 
of a text in Corinthians. I don’t explain it. 
When a man brings me a stalk of wheat 1 rub it 
in my hand and see it is good and sound, and the 
man says, ‘‘ Yes. but see, the stalk is worm-eaten.” 
I look at the wheat, and not at the worm-eaten 
stalk. A man who takes the Bible as a guide need 
not go astray. I think a man who has in his 
pocket the Proverbs of Solomon (the biggest fool 
that ever lived and the wisest man on earth) has 
more brains in his pocket than the world gener- 
ally have in their head. The quarrels about the 
Bible are caused by undertaking to use it for 
some othér purpose than that whith it was made 





for. It illustrates the right way to live, in the ladder 
which the old patriarch that slept with his head 
upon a stone saw in a vision and angels ascending 
and descending. Make it the man of your coun- 
sel ; let it be your guide ; then, I think, light will 
be thrown upon this subject. 

{To Dr. Salter—‘‘Am I occupying too much 
time ?” ‘‘ No, go ahead.”] 

Iam going to be out here but once in my life, 
and so I will take a little more time. Christianity 
is presented to us as a cross, ‘take up thy cross 
and follow me.” Some men have an idea that 
Christianity is gloomy; that it is a thing of sor- 
row; that it promises happiness hereafter. On 
the other hand it is described as liberty. We are 
kings and priests in it together. It is as the 
mother of all comfort. The fruit of the Spirit; it 
is what? Groans and sighs and tears. The serv- 
ants of burdens and limitations. “I would 
rather have religion than be damned, but it is an 
awful thing to be a Christian and have to do so 
many things I don't want to do, and let alone so 
many things I do want to do. Well,I amina 
strait betwixt two things. Hell is a terrible 
place ; I would rather goto heaven, then!” What 
infernal legendary lore inspired such notions in 
man? There is nothing to compare with the 
glory and liberty of man in Christ Jesus. Listen 
to the indwelling of this life: ‘‘ The fruit of the 
Spirit is love’—is that so very painful? ‘‘ Joy”"— 
where are your long-faced men who misinterpret 
Christianity and go moping about with their hag- 
gardfaces? Forthe emblem of Christian life—the 
fruit of the Spirit—is love, joy overflowing, kind, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness. ‘Against such there is no law.” 

They are emancipated because they do by in- 
ward impulse that which the law attempts by 
outward infliction. When a boy is learning to 
read he is in misery. He is stumbling down 
through his alphabet [Imitating teacher and pu- 
pil], “A”—‘‘a.” “B’—‘b.” “ What is that?” 
“I don’t know.” ‘ That is C.”—‘‘e.” ‘* What's 
that?—D.” ‘Well, is that d?” He is carried 
through the alphabet and now see him five or six 
years hence. See him reading Robinson Crusoe. 
It is a pleasure to him to read then. There is 
where he learns to read. Yes, sir, he is reading. 
Don’t you see there is no pain and trouble in 
reading after it is acquired ? 

Here is the young miss practicing. Here is the 
scale and she is wretched, and every body in the 
house is, that hears her. She is learning. That 
is full of burden and impatience and annoyance. 
Wait five or six years. There she sits alone, full 
of enjoyment. She turns to the Fifth Symphony 
of Beethoven, takes it up in delight and begins 
to roll it out, and so easily she hardly knews she is 
doing it. And it seems to the entranced listener 
as if heaveu had opened and the air was filled with 
angels. There was the acquiring with its painful- 
ness ; here the acquired with its jubilant triumph. 

During the iniital period education is hard, and 
so when the gospel begins to teach the soul, ‘* The 
light shineth in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not.” It’s the getting, the getting, 
the getting. I can’t bear to have the press and 
the pulpit make Christianity appear gloomy. I 
don’t believe in putting burdens or crosses on 
people. There are crosses for the breast and 
crosses for the back. I don’t mean goldsmith’s 
crosses. Everybody likes jewelry. But there are 
crosses that are heavy. For these there is no- 
thing like faith inthe Lord Jesus. Christ comes 
to set you free. 

Finally, not to protract this theme until the sun 
goes down, and until my sun goes down, I know 
no greater joy than to speak of Him who is the 
light and life of the world. ‘‘The wind bloweth 
where jit listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” Ido not know the ways of God; I 
do not know the ways of man; I do not under- 
stand the subtle intercourse of spirits; but lama 
living witness that it is in the power of the soul to 
have Christ as an inward guest. And of all the 
joys on earth there is none equal to having Christ 
in you. He died for all: the wise, the ignorant, 
the simp!e—those who need him more than any- 
body else. I am speaking to the majority of you 
for the first and probably the last time ; and if you 
meet me on the day of judgment you cannot say I 
did not declare unto you the solemnity of judg- 
ment above my head ; that your love, your hope, 
your faith isin the Lord Jesus Christ. I beseech 
of you to be reconciled to Him. He holds out his 
aris of invitation to you. Look, and believe, and 
Christ shall be yours. Yours because you are 
joint heirs with Jesus Christ. 
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Religions ANewws. 


THE CHURCHES. 
The New York and Brooklyn Congregational Asso- 
ciation meets at the Harlem Church—Reyv. 8. H. Vir- 
gin’s—April 4. 








Providence, R. I., invites the Baptist National So- 
cieties to hold their May anniversaries there this year. 
The Southern Baptists will meet in New Orleans. 

Council is called on March 28 for the recognition of 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
and the installation of Rey. Charles D. Helmer, D.D., 
as pastor. 


Episcopal laymen in Ohio propose to reinforce the 
clergy in their work by co-operating with them more 
generally and heartily than has been their practice. 
A plan for the permanent organization of a laymen’s 
conference is under consideration. 

About one hundred ladies belonging to Methodist 
churches in New York and New Jersey met in New- 
ark last week to devise ways and means of helping 
Drew Seminary. A forty thousand dollar endowment 
fund is proposed, and the ladies voted to raise the full 
amount before the end of the current year. They’ll 
do it. 


There was a swaying and toppling of steeples in that 
last March storm. A spire at North Manchester, N. 
H., was blown over; another at Danielsonville, Ct. ; 
and a third at Fair Haven was twisted out of position. 
All three belonged to Congregational churches, which 
is another good argument for the side that thinks 
the Congregational system weak. 

From Jacksonville, Florida, we learn that the Con- 
gregational church, of which Rey. Solon Cobb is act- 
ing pastor, is in a flourishing condition. Eleven were 
received to the church at the last communion; four 
on professing faith. The Sunday-school has nearly 
doubled in the four months of Mr. Cobb’s ministry; 
the congregation has increased, and there seems to be 
a very hopeful future for both church and society. 

About two hundred delegates are expected to at- 
tend the Pan-Presbyterian Council at Edinburgh 
which holds forth July 2-9. Ata meeting in that city 
last week to complete arrangements it was resolved 
to raise $7,500 for expenses. Representatives are ex- 
pected from the Canadian, Australian, and South 
African colonies, and a large and influential body 
from the Continent of Furope. America will send 
her full proportion, probably. 

Detroit is the place of meeting of the next Triennial 
Council; the date to be announced either in October 
or November. The basis of representation is one del- 
egate from each local conference for every ten 
churches and major fraction thereof, besides one del- 
egate from each State body, and one for each ten 
thousand communicants and major fraction thereof. 
The National Benevolent Societies and the Theolog- 
ical Seminaries are also represented by one honorary 
delegate each. 


Doubtless the ladies who entered the door of a 
whiskey shop in Millertown, Ohio, ‘ broke up the bar, 
demolished the decanters, spilled the spirits, destroyed 
the demijohns, crushed the casks, kegs, glasses,’’ ete., 
did with their might what their hands found to do. 
The mobbed liquor-seller will get little sympathy. 
When the “ Barton Experiment” principles are acted 
upon until such a place is only an unpleasant re- 
minder in the community of former delinquencies, 
the sooner it and its belongings are put out of sight 
and out of mind the better. 


The veterans of the Zulu Mission are giving out. 
Younger men are needed to take their places. Mr. 
Lindley, one of the founders of that Mission in 1834, 
was in January stricken with paralysis in this city. 
His friends hope he may again be about, but his last 
work is done. Rev. 8. B. Stone, who joined the same 
Mission in 1850, came home a year and a half ago on 
account of the sickness of his wife. She is now well, 
but last month he died. More recently Rev. H. A 
Wilder, who went out in 1849, has returned in feeble 
health, and now lies ‘“‘very low’ at Chelsea, Mass. 
The ranks are broken. Where are the recruits ? 


Troy Presbytery has passed resolutions urging the 
grouping of feeble contiguous churches, and recom- 
mends that the standing committee on Home Missions 
take the matter in hand. The plan proposed is that 
whenever a church becomes vacant, which, in their 
judgment, ought to be united with another church 
under a single pastor, this committee shall enter at 
once into correspondence with these churches with a 
view to effect such union; they are to confer with 
their officers and advise their congregations; to as- 
sist as far as possible in removing all obstacles to 
union; and to aid in providing a proper minister for 
the place. ; 


Rey. Dr. Howard Crosby’s church in this eity has 
for some years past been conducting a very promis- 





ing mission among the few Chinese we have here. 
These number about one hundred and fifty adults, 
nearly all men, scarcely any women or children being 
among them. They are employed as family servants, 
in laundries, and in the manufacture of cigars. The 
mission was first started by Miss Sara W. Goodrich. 
In the course of two years Dr. Crosby’s congregation 
assumed its support, and has raised about $300 a year 
for its use. The Rooms are at 523 Pearl street, where 
a school is kept up, attended by an average of a dozen 
Chinamen each evening. Seven have become Chris- 
tians; three of them members of Dr. Crosby’s church. 
The first printed report of the mission has just been 
issued. 


A very interesting and valuable memento of the 
Reformation has come to light in Louisville, accord- 
ing to the ‘* Courier-Journal,” in the shape of a silver 
medal about two inches in diameter. One side bears 
the head of Fred. Wilhelm I., of Prussia, the other 
the inscription, ‘‘Go ye into the land that I will show 
ye,” “Given to the Salzburg emigrants, 1732." By a 
revolving motion the medal opens, disclosing a com- 
plete history of Luther’s Reformation represented by 
seventeen minute paintings, which still retain all 
their original freshness and perfection of color, and 
are wonderful in execution, some showing over one 
hundred figures. Each one of the one hundred and 
seventeen emigrants from Salzburg, at that unfortu- 
nate period, was furnished with one of these medals, 
and it is not difficult to imagine in what great rever- 
ence they have been held by their descendants. 


That Congregational club for the State of Connecti- 
cut does not promise to grow into a formidable 
organization. A correspondent writes us—we con- 
dense his account—substantially as follows: ‘The 
purpose of this movement seems to be a manifold one 
—to facilitate an interchange of views among the 
pastors; to discuss questions of faith and polity; to 
increase the feeling of fellowship, and, perhaps, to 
organize Connecticut Congregationalism into some 
more compact and coherent form. A committee was 
appointed to issue a call for the first meeting of the 
club, and pursuant to that several of our clergymen 
assembled to-day in Memorial Hall of this city, drawn 
together partly by curiosity, partly by interest in the 
project, and chiefly by desire to hear what President 
Porter might say concerning the ‘ Relation of Chris- 
tian Miracles to Modern Scientific Thought.’ Dr. 
Bacon was called to the chair. A plan of organiza- 
tion was freely discussed; and it was finally voted 
that some such organization is expedient and desir- 
able; after which the plan of organization was re- 
ferred to a new committee for revision. New Haven 
was represented in this meeting by no one of her 
active pastors, and only one of the Hartford pastors 
was present. Nominister was present from Norwich, 
New London, New Britain or Middletown. While 
there was no active opposition to the proposed enter- 
prise, there was very little enthusiasm for it, but an- 
other meeting may show a change of feeling. Dr. 
Porter read an exceedingly able and interesting 
paper, after which the assembly adjourned.” 

x. Mm. C..A. 

At Bellevue Hospital, in this city, the religious 
meetings, which are held under the direction of the 
Sick Committee of the Y. M. C. A., continue as inter- 
esting as ever. 


Messrs. Hall and Cree have been holding some very 
interesting meetings in Jacksonville, Fla., of late, 
which have been attended with promising results. A 
good harvest is anticipated. 

A committee of Christian workers, representatives 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, held a 
series of meetings recently at the invitation of the 
pastors of Aberdeen, Miss. The services consisted of 
Bible readings, promise-meetings, praise-meetings and 
Gospel meetings. There are no associations in Missis- 
sippi, and this invitation on the part of the pastors of 
the city looks very favorable. 

A District Convention of the Y. M.C. A., marked 
by much interest, was held at Red Wing, Minn., on 
the 22nd and 23d ult. Such topics as ‘‘ Methods of 
Bible Study,” ‘“‘How best to acquire Christian 
Growth,” “ How can we have a Revival in the Sum- 
mer?’ “The Necessity and Power of Personal Effort 
in saving souls,” “Christian drones—how made work- 
ers,”’ “Relation of the Y. M. C. A. to the Church,” 
were discussed by Geo. B. Bradbury and D. C. Bell, of 
Minneapolis; D. R. Noyes, Jr., O. C. Houghton, and 
C. B. Newcomb, of St. Paul, and other prominent lay- 
men of the State. The meeting was attended by 
large delegations from neighboring towns. 


Dr. L. W. Munhall, a member of the International 
Executive Committee of the Y. M. C. A., has been 
holding religious services for some time past at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. From the beginning the meetings have 
been well attended. On Sunday, March 4th, the 
Opera House was filled with over one thousand young 
men who came to hear a sermon especially for them. 
One hundred rose to be remembered in prayer. Fol- 
lowing this service was one of a general character in 
the evening. The large Opera House was filled again 
from pit to dome by a vast audience who came to 
hear the Doctor address them on the subject, “* Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” At the close 
of the meeting the inquiry room was filled by those 





earnestly seeking the way of life. One of the marked 
features of this western work is the notice given to it 
by the secular papers, which often report the meet- 
ings in full. 


PERSONAL. 

—Miss Smiley is in Chicago, and sometimes speaks 
twice a day in Farwell Hall. 

—Prof. 8S. C. Bartlett will assume his duties as Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College about May 15. 

—Rev. John Abbott French, of New Jersey, accepts 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 

—Rev. W. E. Spear resigns his pastorate at Dunbar- 
ton, N. H., to travel in Europe and the East. 


—Rev. Dr. Geo. Walker, of Wallingford, formerly 
of Center Church, New Haven, is happily recovering 
from a serious illness. 

—Rev. E. C. Ingalls, of Andover, Mass., is settled 
at Benson, Minn., and Rev. Wm. Wilson, of Albion, 
accepts a call to Hutchinson. 

—The American Board’s Japan mission is to be re- 
inforced by Rev. De Witt C. Jenks and wife, of Con- 
necticut, who are now on their way there. 


—Rev. Dr. J. W. Jackson, one of the Methodist pas- 
tors in Philadelphia, has been appointed a post chap- 
lain in thearmy. He accepts the position. 


—The Yale Theological students have had another 
treat from Rev. Dr. Hall, who has just been giving 
them three lectures on Religious Life in Great Britain. 


—Reyv. G. F. Pentecost, of Boston, who is absorbed 
in the Moody and Sankey services, was in Bangor re- 
cently and held some very earnest meetings there 
himself. 

—Mrs. Sarah Morris, of East Haven, Conn., has gen- 
erously offered to put up at her own eXpense a com- 
modious chapel on land which she had already given 
for the purpose. 

—Another Methodist pastor changes his denomina- 
tion—Rev. Edward Wilson, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
who becomes rector of the new Reformed Episcopal 
church at Rahway. 

—Rev. Dr. Charles Hodge, Senior Professor in 
Princeton Seminary, resigns his position, and his son, 
Dr. A. A. Hodge, of Alleghany Seminary, will proba- 
bly be his successor. 

—Rev. C. 8. Smith severs his editorial connection 
with the Vermont ‘“‘Chronicle’’ to devote his entire 
time to the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, of 
which he is the Secretary. 

—Dr. Muhlenberg’s severe illness at St. Luke’s Hos- 


pital causes his friends much anxiety, though his 


physicians do not expect any immediate change for the 
worse. He1s in his eighty-first year. 

—The First Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., founded 
as Congregational in 1629, is to have Rev. Fielder 
Israel for its pastor. He was installed last week, Rev. 
J. F. W. Ware, of Boston, preaching the sermon. 


—Pére Hyacinthe would give much to reach a Paris 
audience again, but his recent application for per- 
mission to lecture there has stirred up so much oppo- 
sition that he feels he could do no good there, and so 
he remains in Geneva. 

—Rev. E. P. Hammond is holding union services in 
Syracuse, where he meets with the hearty support of 
the pastors. The meetings are crowded, and those 
designed for children have been particularly success - 
ful. Many conversions are reported among all classes. 

—Among the bequests made by the late Oliver 
Ames, of Mass., were $50,000 for a public library in 
North Easton, $10,000 for a parsonage for the Unita- 
rian parish of the same town, $10,000 to keep the 
church and parsonage in repair, and $50,000 for pub- 
lic school purposes in the town of Easton. 

—It is stated that Rev. Joseph Cook has been invited 
to give a course of his lectures at Cincinnati. He is 
not likely to leave Boston permanently, however, 
and arrangements are under way for another series of 
noonday talks next season. He was in New Haven 
last week Friday, where he stirred up a great audience 
with one of his characteristic addresses. 

—Rev. John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, who was 
recently drawn into a controversial correspondence 
with Rev. Mr. Alger, of the same city, in regard to 
Swedenborg, says of the latter that he believes him 
to have been in the main ‘‘a man of blameless life, 
albeit of disordered mind, the pathos of whose terrible 
delusion is one of the saddest chapters in the history 
of abnormal genius.”’ 

—The marble tablet to be inserted in the wali of the 
First Congregational Church of Pittsfield, in memory 
of its late pastor, Rev. Dr. John Todd, bears this in- 
scription: ‘‘ An eminent minister of Christ, an author 
read in many tongues, a wise counselor, a recognized 
leader, he impressed himself upon his age. His mem- 
ory will be cherished with reverent affection by this 
church and people.”’ 

—Deacon A. W. Porter, of Munson, Mass., lately 
deceased, left bequests in his will as follows: Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions, $8,000; American 
Home Missionary Society, $5,000; American Bible So- 
ciety, $3,000; Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society of Boston, $2,000; American Board 
for Work of Evangelization in nominally Christian 
Countries, $2,000; American Education Society,'$1,000 ; 
American Seamen’s Friend Society of Boston, $1,000. 
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Financial, 








From Monday, March 12, to Saturday, 
March 17. 


Financial Quotations—Gold,— 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday 
Mar. 12. Mar. I4. Mar. 
Gold (highest) ..... $6.45 045g ........ 104 X; 
Legai Tenders..... 9 icviesic See coorsee 95.69 


Government Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 
Sixes, 1881. r........ tis covccee 111% 
Sizes, & 1881. © ...000- LILY 






+ anes 
Gurrency sixes. .. 123% 

Foreign Exchange.— 
London prime bankers, aStonst 4 


Bids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s. '85..... 36 
do 5s, '86.. i 








. 36 
do 8s. °86 36 
do 8a, ’58. 36 
do 8s, '92 19 
do 8s, "93 19 


Ark. te, tundeda 
= is. L.R. ae 
o 78, M. & ‘; 
407 is. L.R.P.B 2 
do 7s, M.0. & R 
do 7s, Ark. UC. R 
Connecticut ts 
Ga, 


riese 





do w bonds. Fund. act, "66. il 
do is, ind’ sed. _ do "ER..e0e I 
do is, = vonds 106 N.C.N.bds..J.& J... 10% 
Indiana ds. - N.C..N.B.. A.&O.... 10 
Ill. coup. 6s, ; N.C., 8.1T., classi... 2% 
Ill. 6s. coup. ° do do 2 . 


Ill. War loan... 
Kentucky ts... 
Louisiana tis... 





Bios 
South Carolina 6s.. 37 


° ir a 

do Penite’ t’ ry. , do 68, Jan.&Ju.=37 

do ,L.B ¢ do 6s. Avr.& Oc. 37 

do 8, L.B i do F.A.. 1866.. 7 

do 8s, L.B., 18 do L.C.. "89J.4J3. 45 

oe 8s. 1% - do L.C. "89. A&O 45 

7s. consol’ 4. 6334 do 78 Of 1884..... 7 
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Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending March 17, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 20,855 
pkgs. Exports, 5,773 pkgs. Receipts continue lib- 
eral—sales of State butter mostly at 20@22 cts., 
with some exceptionally fine dairies at 224@23 cts., 
and an occasional fancy at 24 cts. There isa little 
nibbling for new butter at 30 cts. for the top, and 
then the rest has to go with the old butter. We 
quote: New butter, fine flavor, 30cts., Western 
fresh creamery make, 30@35c.; fall make, good to 
choice, 26@3Uc.; Western fresh mill butter, 20@23c.; 
fall make, fair to good, 18@22c.; fresh roll butter, 
16@20c.; N. Y. State dairy, fine, 22%@24c.; debris 
of the market, 12@l5c.; N. Y. State dairy, good to 
choice, 18@22c. 

Cheese went down first half the season, sold 
freely all through, and goes out at about 50 per ct. 
higher price than the body of business was done 
atin Juneand July. Receipts'for the week, 3,168 
boxes. Exports, 11,462 boxes. Market dull. Stock 
here estimated at 30,000 boxes, and holders firm. 
We quote: State fancy Sept. and Oct. make, 15\cts.; 
State factory, prime, early make, l4@lic.; State 
factory, fair to good. 12@lic.; Western fair to 
good, early make, 12@l4c.; Western choice flat and 
Cheddar cheese, l4@lé6c.; skimmed, half-skimmed, 
etc., 8@12c. 

Eggs are ict. per dozen dearer. We quote: 
Fresh near-by marks, per doz., 16@licts.; Western 
and Southern, per doz., 15@16 cts. 

Live Poultry.—Fowls, per |b., 4@1ic.; roosters, 
8@l0c.; turkeys, 14@1l6c. 

Beans are plenty, especially medium, and prices 
lower. Marrows, per bush., $2.55@#2.50; mediums, 
per bush., $2.00@2.25. 

Maple Sugar.—New is arriving, and sells at 
Le@licts. 

Beeswax.—Southern and Western pure wax, 





31 4@B. 

Oranges are higher. Florida, per box, %6.50@ 
$7.50. 

Cranberries.—Choice bushel crates, $2.50@ 
$2.75. 


Dried Apples lower. Sales 100 bbis. Prime 
State quarters 44%; N. Y. State, sliced, 1@4c.; 
N. Y. State, quarters, 4@4\c.; Western and South- 
ern, 34@4\e. 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns us s00n as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New YorK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


A COOD BUSINESS 


is ensured to an active, enterprising man by ad- 
dressing ox me, Philadelphia, P. O. 





JOEL H. GOODIN & SON, 


Loan, Banking & Collection Office 


OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


The above firm will, until further notice. pay the 
following rates of interest on time deposits, sent to 
mom by drafts on New York or Post Office Orders, 

nsumscf $25, $50, $100, or $200. 

If left 3, 4, as ‘months, ten per cent. per annum; 
if left 9 or 2 months. twelve per cent. per annum. 
Certificates of Deposit will be sent to each Depos- 
itor immediate!y upon receipt of funds, and each 
Certificate will be = maturity at the office of 
the firm or at the banki ng house of Messrs. Win- 
slow, Lanier & Co., New York, upon presentation 
of same properly endorsed. Parties need have no 
fears about sending money to the above firm. 
They are not stock swindlers or lottery agents, 
but with a residence of over twenty-two years in this 
State, and a favorable acquaintance among busi- 
men and attorneys here, they are doing a success- 
ful Loan, Collection, and Exchange Business, and 
using their time deposits in such investments as 
will bring a sure and prompt return of the money 
when due. All busin ness promeety attended ‘to. 
Abundant references furnished Depositors on 
application. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 





Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 
anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance, 
that we loan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never losta dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; no investor t mong? us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Send for particu- 
lars and references. BR. Ns 
CO.. LAWRENCE, KAN., or HENRY DIC KINSON, 
Manuger. 30 Pine Street.New York 


_NEW_ PU BLICA TIONS. 


~ Get the Standard. 


** Tt ought to be in every Library, also in 
every Academy and every School.’’HON. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 














A large, hondsome volume of 1854 pages, 
coutaining considerably more thaa 
100,000 Words in its Vocabu- 
lary, with the correct Pro- 
nunciation, Definition, 
and Etymology. 


Fully Illustrated. Library Sheep. $10.00. 
“WORCESTER” 


is now regarded as the standard authority. and 
is so recomme?s ied by Bryant, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Sumner, H_ Imes, Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, 
Marsh, Henrys, Everett, Mann, Quincy, Felton. 
Hillard, and the majority of our most distin- 
guished scholars, and is, besides, recognized as 
authority by the Departments of our National 
Government. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


Worcester's Dictionaries 


Quaste Dictionary, Il'ustrated. Library sheep. 
$10. 


U eee and C ritical Dictionary. 8vo. Li- 
brary sheep. $4.3 


Acodemie Dic soma « Crown 8vo. Haif roan. 


Comprehensive ptetieunes. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Halt roan. #1.5' 


School (tome nae Dictionary. 12mo. Half 


roan 
Primary Pictionary. lllustrated. 16mo. Half 
roan. 6c 


Pocket Dic eo ll lilustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 
75 cents: roun, flexible, 85 cents; ruan, tucks, 
gilt edges, $1. 

Many special aids to students, in addition toa 
very full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, 
make the above-named books,in the opinion of 
our most distinguished educators, the most com- 
plete as well as by far the cheapest Dictionaries of 
our modern language. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 


sent, carriuge free, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
715. m1 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to anu 
Subscriber mm the Untted States or Cunada on receipt 


of #4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. {29° HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 

sent by matl on receipt of Ten Cents. 

i. ARP KR & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





American Reprint, Ninth Edition, 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Complete copy of the original, fully illustrated 
and published ut about one-haif the price of the 
English Edition. The fifth volume is now ready. 
Subsequent volumes will follow at the rate of 
three a year. For specimen pages apply to 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 
723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


75.892 Magnificent Eaciich Holi- 
Sy, Books at eur pric 
52.5 oe “Beautitul ‘American Gitt 


Beuo 
1 Shon Go cous 
= - any pr 
ta e446 lice. “Send s 5 
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ONC HERAL 


. R. Palmer's New Book for Singing 
ean ols and Choirs. The best since his 
“Song King,” of which over 


200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD! 


75 cents each by mail; $7.50 per dozen, by express. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE, 


PALMER’S THEORY 
ort hae beta wuniag tors OF MUSIC, 
OS esere guide to the study of Thorcugh-bass, 
Covers the whole 


anne A and Composition. 
ground in a manner so simple thafa child may 
learn. 


Bound in Cloth, $1, by mail. 


| ’ 

MUSIC] GHURCH’S | Music 
Musical Visitor. 
The Independent Journal of Music 
CONTAINS at least $20 worth of new music 
during the year. Sto- ries, Sketches, Corre- 
spondence, etc., by the best writers. No music 
iover should be without its monthly visits. Choice 
of four elegant premium volumes free to every 


subscriber at $1.50 a year. Send stamp for sample 
and full particulars. Agents wanted. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
MUSIC BOOKS! 


|The School Song Book 


FoR YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARIES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, 

By C. EVEREST, Prof. «f Music in the Girls’ 
Normal! Scnocl of Phiiadelphia. Mr. E.. by his 
position, is well qualified to juige of the needs of 
the class of learners that will use this excellent 
book. It has, on its commodious pages, a full ele- 
mentary course.and numerous elegant two-part 
and three-part songs, by the best composers. 176 
pages. 
Price 60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen. 





Good News, (35 ae. ) Nice Sab. School Song Book. 
Weorld of Song. ($2.50.) Large bok of bound music. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 


EMINENT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


This charming and very useful book, by L. B. 
URBINO, brings before us the prominent inci- 
dents in the lives of 100 composers, including most 
of the eminent talent of the last three centuries. 
Among the honorable names are those ot: Abel, 
Auber, Boieldeau, Bellini, Cimarosa, Cramer, 
Donizetti, Gluck, Herz, Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulli, 
Mehul, Moscbeles, Perzolese, Palestrina, Richter, 
Saher: Spohr, spontini and Stradelia, and of 
course those of the better known “ Great Masters.” 
Deserves a place in every library. 

Price $1.75. 

ll Either book mailed, post-free, for retail 

price 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co-, J. E. Ditson & Co.. 
7ll Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker, Phila. 





. 
SendOne Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary | 


Contains 18,000 Words, Ruies of Spelling. 
Tables of Money, Weights and Meas- 
ures; Abbreviations, Words, l’brases. 
Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin 
and the Modern Languages. Morocco 
Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt 
of 1.00. For sale by ail dealers. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 & 140 Grand Street. New York. 











“10- Times- It 10” Series. 


Butler’s Literary Sele Selections—3 Parts. 








Fresh and Sparkling Selections in Prose 
and Verse, for use in Public and Private Schools, 
on the Platform, at the Teacher’s Desk,and by the 
Family Fireside. 


PART ONE—Now Ready. 
Retail Price: Paper, 35c; Cloth, extra, 75c, 
Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED FOR 

Mr. Seward’s Long-Looked-For Biography. 
NOW READY 

AUTOBIOGRAPILY 








THE 


WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD, 


(1801—1834.) 
With a later Memoir by his son, Frederick W. 
Seward, late Assistant Secretary of State. 


*,*The public have long looked for the publica- 
tion of this exceedingly interesting work. It gives 
atrue insight into the career of the great Gover- 
nor, Senator, and Secretary,the Philanthropist, 
Statesman and Patriot, whose history is 80 closely 
identified with that of bis country. 

Among the illustrations of those who figure in 
the work, besides those of Mr. and Mrs. Seward, 
there are portraits on steel of John Quincy Adams, 
Henry Clay, Thurlow Weed, Abraham Lincoln, 
Herace Greeley, Gerrit Smith, Charles Sumne, 
Salmon P. Chase, Charles Francis Adams. William 
M. Evarts, Andrew Jobnson, Edwin M. Stantun, 
and other Patricts and Statesmen. 


THE WORK MAKES 832 PAGES, AND IS SOLD 
BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 





The price in cloth, per Vol., $4.25; in sheep, $6. 25; 
in haif Turkey, $6.25; in ‘tull Turkey, $8.25. 


ID. APPLETON & CU., Publishers, 
° 49] and 551 Broadway, New York. 


The International Review 


FOR MARCH, NOW READY. 


1. The Administration of President Grant Re 
viewe 
Il. Theory “and Practice in Architecture. By 
James C. Bayles. 
fl. German Gomis Papers. By Julius Duboe. 
IV. Two Norse Sagas. By Prot. Hjalmar H. Boye 
sen, «f Cornell. 
V. Responsible Government. By Van Bures 
Denstow, LL.D., of “Chicago Law School. 
VI. The University of Upsala. By Dr. Carl M 
Thorden, of Sweden. 
Vil. J. pan i and Modern Literary Criticism. 
By Dr. y Palmer 
The regular A. a on Artin Europe by P.G. Ham 
erton. a Sonnet by ©. T. Tennyson, Literar 
and Scientific Reviews, ete. 
Price One Dollar. Per annum, $5. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 


pt ROBINSON'S 
ymn & Tune Books 


SON 6s JOR THE SANCTUARY 
‘SONGS 


Bing sal INS & 
Sr zon “TOR Pope SPIRITU TAL SINGING. 


E CONGREGATION! ge 


> CHAPEL SONGS 27" 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & FAM 
got ne bages,terms &c. & 


AS. BAnes & COMPANY <7 


New York, Chicago & New Orleans;. 


“AGENTS WANTED. 


30,000 copies sold in two months. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


New Book, * ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER,” 
is the book that outsells everything, and the one 
agents make money on. Don't fool away time on 
dull works, but get this live book. Send for circu- 
lars, terms, &c., tu 
Am. Pub. Co., Hartford, Ct. 


FIRST PREMIUM, U. S, Centennial Exhibition, 


edals end Diplomas award 


SHOE ASS PICTORIAL BIBLES 


1.800 illustrations, Address for new circulars, 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO.,, 90 ARCH Street, Phila. 





yy. 











; Chicago, Ill.; Cin.,O. 








LADIES can make $5a day in their own city on or 
town. Address, Ellis Manf’g Co., Waltham, } Mass. 


THE MORNING HOUR. a. n®&c2f.p. 


Now ready for agents. The great yak subscription 
book of the year. Meets a caily household want. 
The authoris everywhere known. His other books 
have had « great sale,and arein constant demand. 
This is hiscrowning work. Exclusive ey or 
full particulars address J. H. Earie, Bugton, Mase. ass. 


Made, by 47 “Agents in ‘Jan., "7, "77, with 
my Ke w Articles. Samples free. 
pod c.M. Linington, Chicago 


CENTS WANTED 6 ser tne 
be-t book vf Meody and Sankey. send 
60c. for complete copy of bu k and full on out- 

fit. We have animmeose stock of Theological and 
Ones day-School nooks, all cheap. 
N. ti SBALS & SONS. 37 Park Row, New York. 








s The choicest in the world—Importers 
prices—! argest Company in America—stapile 
article—pleases everyboay—Trade continually in- 
creasing-Agents wanted everywhere—best in- 
ducements—don’t waste time—send for Circutar to 
ROBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey st., N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287 


an per day at home. Samples worth $5 
$51 to $20 tree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me, 
es, -CLASS AG ENTS. _New Patents. Sell as 
"Sight. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau st., N. ¥. 


é a year to Agents. Onffit and a 
$25 Shot Gun free. For terms ad- 
dress, J. Worth & Co., St.Louis, Mo. 


ANTE D WEN to travel and sell © Dealers eur 
new unbreakable glasschimneys and 
lamp goods. NO PEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
ness permanent Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
VV MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St.. Cincinnati, Ouro. 


$ WATCHES. Che apest in the known 
ch and ou 




















world Sample w fit free to Agenta, 
For terms addre eo ou LTER & COChicago 





our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 

Chromo Cards. 1:83 samples, worth 
a5. sent, posspete for 3 Cents. Illustrated Cat 
alogue fr _ ul. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
{ Establisl.ed 18%, 


$1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
term» free free. _TRU E & co., Augusta, Maine. 


7 | 0 2 *95 a day sure made by Agents selling 
& 








1 double their money selling “* Dr. 
Chase’s Improved (#2) ceipt 
Book.”’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 

ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NOTICE. We have tne 
largest and best selling 
Stationery Packagein the 
World. he contains 18 
sheets of paper, [8 enyel- 


bie 
pencil, penholder. golden pen ,and @ piece of Valua 
Fete Comp ete sampie pac kage, with elegant gold-plated 
sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and 
drops, ate aid, 2§ cents. § packages, with assorted Jew- 
elry, $0, Soli + o oid Patent Lever Watch free to all agents, 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway. N.° 












NECK 


ee ustable 


-TIE HOLDER. 


Just the thing for the times; neat and cheap. 
Avy gentieman can, with a short piece vf ribbon 
provide himself with a Neck«Tie in a moment of 
time. Various desizns. Sent by mail, post-paid, 

25c. AGENTS WANTED. Sena for Circular 
E. W. Thompson & Co., % Dey St., ‘New York 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XV., No. 12. 








G.'T. T. 


OR, 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF A 
PULLMAN.* 


By EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XII.—AND LAST. 
HE game wasup. Dustin sulkily drew up his 
horses and even swore at them because they 
did not stop as sharply as he wished them to do. 

The other rider, on a bay horse speckled with 
the frothing of his own running, passed on the 
other side. 

The two girls sat back in the ambulance with no 
feeling of terror now. Effie was conscious of the 
simple feeling of amusement, and Hester’s was 
crude curiosity. ‘‘ What would happen next ?” 

What happened was, that the bay horse was 
checked most easily, and his rider turned him. 

It was Hiram Brinkerhoff who said, ‘‘ I hope we 
did not frighten you.” And then as he saw that 
the party had been frightened, he was abject and 
eager in his mortified apologies. But really the 
young wen were not somuch toblame. They had 
arrived in Austin only that morning. All their 
time there was spent in tracing the ladies, and 
they had been on one or two false trails. They 
had known nothing of mail robbers, and were 
both of them, sooth to say, so ignorant of Texas 
and its customs that they thought of such things 
as little as they would have done in East Orange. 
Asthey dashed after the ambulance they were 
only afraid that some drunken driver had these 
two ladies in his care. 

Poor Tom Dustin. 

No, Lilly! No, Emma! The Christian Union is 
pitiless, is remorseless. There must be no space 
wasted in these columns on what Fred Haydock 
did or did not say to the two ladies as he walked 
by the side of the carriage, while his horse fol- 
lowed meekly, and the cortege went down to 
Tremlett’s. For of course with Hiram Brinker- 
hoff was Fred Haydock. Of course the one had 
seen his correspondents in New Orleans, in Baton 
Rouge, in Nachitoches, and had then hurried to 
Austin to meet his appointment with Fred. Of 
course the other bad wound up all the govern- 
ment business in St. Auguste, and had hurried by 
Galveston to Austin to meet his appointment with 
Hiram. Hester Sutphen had unfortunately 
missed the telegram which begged her to wait till 
they came. So was it that while the girls going 
out from Austin were fording the Colorado, the 
two gentlemen were entering Austin in seats six 
and seven of the ‘* Golconda.” 

Then, as has been said, they were on a false 
trail at first. None the less did they mount them- 
selves well, and pursued ; with what success the 
reader has seen. 

But these columns are not long enough to tell of 
the simple hospitalities of Tremlett’s, nor of the 
peerless moonlight, as they sat on the ‘“‘ gallery” 
after supper. ‘‘ This godless Texas,’’ said Hiram, 
‘‘is the only region I have ever been in in this 
world where the inn-keeper asks a blessing on the 
food before the travelers fall to.” Nor must these 
columns tell of the springs of San Marcos, or the 
queer and the tasteful arrangements of Braun- 
fel’s, nor must they go back to botanize, though 
the cactuses and other tropical marvels begin to 
appear. These columns are serried and ranked 
with the one object of bringing the reunited party 
to San Antonio de Bexar, which, in the language 
of that country, is called San Antone. 

Only let it be told that when morning came and 
breakfast was ended, and the carriage and horses 
came round, it proved that Fred Haydock had 
bought a side-saddle from Tremlett ; that Fred’s 
own saddle was fastened behind the ambulance. 
So Hester very prettily yielded to EFred’s eager 
request that for the first hour she would ride on 
horseback with him. 

Was not it kind in Hiram Brinkerhoff to let her 
take his horse, while he jolted in the ambulance ? 

And Fred and Hester were able to go back to 
that first ride, so long ago, in the darkness of 
Areadie ! 

Then, after an hour, they took the ambulance 
and Effie and Hiram rode in their turn. Just as 
they mounted, Dustin pointed to the southwest- 
ern horizon. 

‘*A drove of cattle, Mrs. Abgar.” 

And over the slope, three or four miles away, 
Effie made out a long line of ants creeping in line 
of battle. 

But in half an hour the travelers had neared the 


* Copyright sécuréd. 





ants and the ants the travelers. The ants were 
an army, half a mile from flank to flank, of beau- 
tiful cattle. Ob, how Juno, or Minerva, or Aph- 
rodite would have quarreled for those white ones ! 
Black, white, red, brown, gray, mauve, ashes of 
roses, salmon color, pink, mottied and pied—no 
two oxen alike—but all with a look not so strange, 
both of gentleness and vigor. They plodded 
amiably along ; they cropped the grass as if they 
had been pet lambs, or if they had loitered too 
long they galloped when they were touched up 
by impatient drivers. 

The drivers—wild bandit-looking men, with 
Mexican hats, and queer buckskin leggings—rode 
from end to end of the troop, almost at right 
angles with its line of march to be sure that no 
ox strayed behind. And so, in solemn procession, 
the twenty hecatombs of oxen were to march a 
thousand miles, from day to day, till they could 
ascend, not on sacrificial altar, but the trains of 
cars which should bear them to distant Brighton. 

‘You might tie a letter for your husband on 
the horn of that lovely white one, and he might 
find it at his butcher’s, if he were romantic 
enough to ask for Texan beef.” 

So said Hiram Brinkerhoff, laughing. But even 
in the motion of the horses he could see that Mrs. 
Abzar started. What had he said ? 

She asked him, coldly was it? or with what 
tone ?— 

““T do not understand you.” 

‘“*T say,” said Hiram, red in the face, ‘‘ that you 
could make the cattle your mail-carriers to your 
husband—to Mr. Abgar.” 

‘* Why, Mr. Brinkerhoff, I beg your pardon; it 
is all over now, but you surprised me. My hus- 
band has been in heaven many years. I never 
had a husband but forone happy month. People 
say it was too happy, but I do not think so.” 
And she smiled with that beautiful sad stile. 

Hiram Brinkerhoff was still crimsoned. ‘' Dear 
Mrs. Abgar, pardon me. You know! I am sure 
you know I would not have pained you. But! 
Well! You do not see! But you have spoken so 
much of Mr. Abgar, of Phil, you call him—I sup- 
posed—Mr. Haydock supposed——” 

‘* Dear old Phil! yes,” said Mrs. Abgar, her face 
not losing its sweetness. ‘*‘ Whereshould I have 
been but for bim? He is my husband’s older 
brother. But dear old Phil has a very charming 
wife of his own, and such lovely children! I 
thought I showed you their pictures.” 

Yes, she had showed their pictures, and had 
said they were her nephews and nieces, but she 
had not said that they were Phil's children. 

It was queer: they could not justify it to theim- 
selves, nor in any way explain it. But there is no 
doubt that after this contretemps and explanation 
neither of the two cared to go on with the others 
just then in just the easy and confidential way in 
which they had ridden before. As soon as Mrs. 
Abgar’s hour was ended she said she was a little 
tired, and she resumed her seat in the ambulance. 
Fred's horse was fastened behind, and Fred took 
the vacant seat by Dustin. But Hiram Brinker- 
hoff did not propose to drive in Dustin’s place, as 
he might have done, and they kept on, a broken 
party, till they came to Braunfels. 

Dustin at one moment pointed forward with his 
whip to a great yellow square patch of—who 
should say how many acres? on a distant swell. 

‘“Have they such wheat as that in your coun- 
try, Mrs. Abgar ?” 

Effie liked to bear him talk about the wonders 
of Texas. 

‘No, indeed,” said she. ‘‘ We have no wheat 
in my country. But, Mr. Dustin, not even in 
Texas, I think, is wheat as yellow as that on the 
second day of May !” 

‘“*Sure enough, mum, sure enough! 
flowers, mum !” 

And so it proved when, after an hour’s riding, 
they passed through this yellow patch, and found 
themselves surrounded by forty acres of coreopsis 
in full bloom ! 

But Dustin had his revenge upon Effie, as she 
was frank enough to confess to him. She had 
made a sketch, involving one of these sweeps of 
tremendous distance, and she had written in on 
it for use, if she could ever put it in color, across 
a little bit of her middle distance, “little pond, 
quite as blue as sky.” When they rode on and 
passed through the ‘‘pond” it proved to be a 
giant’s patch of blue verbenas! 

And at last, when they were well tired, they 
came to the point where Will Harrod bade good-by 
to Inez Perry, and so through fresh mesquit trees 
dashed on till they saw all the crosses and spires 
of San Antonio. 

And in San Antonio they found all that they 
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had come for. First of all, in the Menger House 
so neat and comfortable a home. Then, when 
they had washed and rested, such a funny walk, 
where no one knew an inch of the way. Wher- 
ever they went they came to the river,—and a 
river ‘‘as is a river,”—so active, so deep, so green, 
so satisfactory every way. ‘‘ What funny little 
bathing houses! can people bathe in May?” It 
seemed as if every garden ran to the river and as 
if everybody had a bathing house in his garden of 
his own. 

None of them had ever gone to Spain. But 
they supposed, and were perhaps right, that San 
Antonio looked like a little city in Spain, with 
these narrow streéts sometimes made to give 
shade in.summer, and with these white walls, 
almost windowless, which make the sides of the 
streets. 

Yet sometimes you came toa distinctive Swiss 
cottage, and sometimes it was the legitimate 
Southern house with its broad gallery. Still 
Spain preponderated. And the Spanish talk in 
the streets preponderated over the German and 
the English. And when the four stood in either 


of the squares, the Military Plaza, or the Cathe- 
dral Plaza, or the Alamo Plaza, it was impossible 
to believe they were in their own land. 

A lovely sunset and a short evening before sweet 
sleep avenged and rubbed away the fatigue of 
eighty miles’ drive across the prairies. 


The ladies slept in the same room. In the con- 
fidences of the toilet, night and morning, Hester 
told Effie, yes, of fifty things which she and Fred 
had agreed upon in the long talks of the day and 
evening before. But Effie—she did not know 
why, though shé made up her mind to it two or 
three times—did not tell Hester of the mistake of 
Mr. Brinkerhoff and of her discovery of it, and of 
the foolish way in which for the moment it had 
disturbed her. Mrs. Abgar did pot need to take 
the trouble, for the night before Fred Haydock 
had told Hester Sutphen the whole of it. And 
Hester could not vonceive how or why the two 
men should have been mistaken. 

There had been some hitch about the expected 
letters the night before. But at breakfast the 
hitch was loosened, and the great stack of letters 
came in. To the gentlemen, not so many. To 
the ladies, galore. And over cooling mutton- 
chops and coffee which was cold before they were 
done they read, now silent and now aloud, with 
ejaculations of surprise. 

After the ladies had finished theirs Effie turned 
to Mr. Brinkerhoff, resolved to show that the 
stiffness of a minute of yesterday should not last. 

‘*And what are your letters ?” she said. ‘* You 
have better luck than Fred has,”—for by this 
time Fred had insisted that they should not call 
him Mr. Haydock. 

‘*Oh! mine are all business, I am sorry to say, 
except this from my mother. She has sent me 
her picture, which she has just had taken at Me- 
serve’s. It is not nearly good enough,” he added, 
fondly, as he gave it to Mrs. Abgar to look upon. 

“It is perfectly lovely,” said she, frankly, and 
with an artist’s pleasure. ‘‘So friendly, and so 
young.” 

‘“*But why does not Amy write to you?” said 
Hester Sutphen, beginning to take advantage of 
the newly born intimacies. ‘‘1ls not there a word 
from Amy ?” 

‘* Why, this is ‘Amy,’” said Hiram Brinkerhoff, 
puzzled. ‘‘lt must seem foolish to you, but I 
cannot remember when I did not call my mother 
‘Amy.’ My father liked to have me. She liked 
it. And Iam sure I liked it. It wasa trick of a 
baby, and I never grew out of it when I was a 
man.” 

The girls would have given gold if they could 
have kept their faces unchanged. But they knew 
that blood flushed them. With the resolution of 
martyrs at the stake they looked neither to the 
right nor to the left. Effie Abgar said nothing— 
had nothing to say. But the recollection of spec- 
ulations and discussions about what manner of 
woman Amy was would come back, even in that 
moment. Hester, because she was the interlocu- 
tor, forced herself to say, 

‘* Why, we took it forgranted you were married, 
and, for one, I wondered why you never said a 
word about your wife !” 

With this bold speech the conversation dropped 
fora moment. Fred Haydock would have given 
his hot omelette if he could have thought of any- 
thing to say, but he could not. The pause was 
but for an instant, when Tom Dustin came in to 
ask if they would ride. 

Yes, they would ride. And he need not drive 
them. Mr. Haydock would drive. And éach of 
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the four said to himself or herself that the botch 
about Amy was over, and that it made no sort of 
difference. And they ran up those queer stair- 
ways to their rooms round that Moorish court- 
yard, all saying to themselves, ‘‘It was all non- 
sense, and will make no difference.” And when 
the girls came into their own room Hester kissed 
Effie and said, . 

‘*Did vou think I wassuch a perfect fool ? 
I did not till this morning.” 

‘*We were all fools for a tenth part of a sec- 
ond,” said Effie. ‘‘ But it will make no difference 
now.” 

Still, in her heart she felt it would make a dif- 
ference. She understood in her heart of hearts 
that she and this loyal, frank, thoughtful, experi- 
enced gentleman had been living together for 
many days, and she, for one, thinkifg much of 
him in other days, when they were not together, 
with an ease and a simplicity which would have 
been just possible, perhaps, had each been quite 
well informed as to the other, but to which, afrer 
these two blunders, it would be very hard to re- 
turn. 

Hiram Brinkerhoff had had nearly twenty-four 
hours to consider another question. And Hiram 
Brinkerhoff was well aware, by this time, that 
with this lovely, conscientious, unselfish woman, 
so kind and affectionate, so quick of observation, 
but so unconscious of her own quickness and ten- 
derness, he did not want to be on the same calm, 
reserved or unreserved relation in which they had 
lived while he had supposed her to be a married 
woman, resting herself from the cares of house- 
keeping while she played the matron for her 
friend. But Hiram Brinkerhoff knew that he 
must somehow show himself worthy such a wo- 
man if he would win her. And this, he knew, 
would take time. 

Of the four he was perhaps the very cheeriest of 
all, as they entered the ambulance. But it wasa 
lovely day. They were to see if they had found 
what they had come so far to find ; and they were 
all cheery. 

‘*I believe,” he said, so soon as all were seated, 
‘*that we are to go and look for school-rooms for 
Miss Sutphen’s school. I have in my pocket a 
list of unoccupied old court-rooms and vestries of 
churches. Indeed if she will pay enough she may 
have an old corn bin in the corner of the Alamo, 
which the government has been storing some 
musket-barrels in.” 

All this was his invention. There was no such 
bin, nor such musket-barrels. But this must be 
said, because some readers are dull. 

‘*T thank you,” said Hester, laughing. ‘‘ But I 
will not trouble you to look for rooms with me. 
I know all my friends may not stay till autumn. 
Let us go out to one of the Missions. I can con- 
fess there, and receive absolution, which I need. 
Meanwhile there seem to be enough children 
here.” 

The multitude of children in the streets of a 
city in which there is no system of general school- 
ing, always amazes a New Englander. 

So they asked their way here, and asked it 
there—and without losing it more than twenty 
times, they came to one of the ‘‘ Missions.” It 
was not the one they started for, but what differ- 
ence did that make ? 

A great ruined church—a ruin as satisfactory as 
if it had been in Morocco or Spain. Big dogs had 
to be quelled—and from the door of a hovel came 
out a pretty, shy-looking Mexican girl with an 
immense bunch of keys. Yes, there is a conse- 
crated altar still, and at fit times there is worship 
still. But who worships it would be hard to say ! 
For all this is miles away fromthe city. But this 
was once the active center of one of those colonies 
of reduced Indians, Indios reducidos, which the 
Franciscans managed somehow to convert to hab- 
its of peace. Of Christianity in its other forms, it 
is said that they knew the sign of the cross when 
they saw it. And I am afraid they knew no more ! 
Where are they now? Quien sabe? 

It is a strangely fascinating place. A curious 
bit of careful carving here, two or three rough- 
hewn rails from a fence there; a pile of fallen 
stones, a crucifix and an altar. The inquiring shy 
Mexican girl—the inquiring eager New England 
woman! Are the two of the same race, and were 
they born into the same world ? 

There are, I believe, five mission buildings in all. 
You might see two or three in a day; but our 
travellers were in no hurry. There are wonders 
in the city as well—the archives to be hunted 
through, under Mr. Smith’s kind help, for rumors 
about Aaron Burr—for the fate of poor Philip 
Nolan the elder—and in the hope of a trace of 
Inez Perry and her aunt Eunice. No end of 
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thoughtful and kind hospitalities from the gentle- 
men of the army, from their wives and daughters, 
whose welcome to their homes made these stray 
travelers feel as if this were not a bit of Spain, not 
a scrap from Mexico—but that all that had been 
a dream and they were all at home. They had to 
go early in the morning to eat tortillas in the 
market-place itself, and to try the language of 
signs, where there was no other. They had to 
hunt through the Mexican shops for hat-bands, 
and water-jugs, and chocolate and sugar, and 
other foreigu wares for the friends at home. Only 
too fast, in the climate of paradise, slipped by the 
fortnight which was the furlough which the young 
men had granted themselves. 

In the morning, after an early walk, the ladies 
would paint or draw, or press their flowers, or 
dissect them, or sew or embroider, and the gen- 
tlemen would read or draw, or talk at their sides. 

In the afternoon, after a siesta, all four would 
ride. It never rained. 

It was a full fortnight after they had arrived, a 
fortnight which seemed much longer so perfectly 
wonted were they to fruit, and roses, peas, and 
other summer vegetables ; and, rising to a higher 
plane, to a climate without a touch of winter, and 
as yet without a breath of summer—to the real 
spring-tide of poetry—a full fortnight after their 
arrival that they made a merry horseback party, 
with some officers of the garrison, and some young 
ladies who were now near friends; and of this 
party the objective was ‘‘The Springs.” 

The copious rush of the green waters of the San 
Antonio and its sister river always makes a pict- 
uresque point whenever, in riding or in walking, 
you come to either stream. There is a little 
watering-place, perhaps under German oversight, 
mucn favored by the people who have leisure for 
a drive, not many miles out of the town, where, 
in one or another corner, is a table set in the open 
air—where a bridge here, a bank of willows or 
mesquits there, give resting-places for talk,—and 
where, any afternoon, there cluster throngs of 
children—and of grown-up children, too—who are 
not beyond or above being amused. 

As it happened, on this particular afternoon, 
as the different members of the party strolled 
through the grounds together, Hiram Brinkerhoff 
and Effie Abgar stood on a great mass of rock, 
from beneath which pours out a stream of raging 
water, as the fountain of Arethusa may be sup- 
posed to rush forth from its long underground 
prison. No end of underground waters there. 
There are people who think that two-thirds of 
the rainfall of the Valley of the Mississippi flows 
in such underground currents to the sea! 

Frederic Haydock and Hester Sutphen had dis- 
appeared. They were lost, as one is apt to be, on 
a mesquit grown prairie, and as they had often 
been before. 

** How happy they are,” said Hiram, when Mrs. 
Abgar had said she wondered where they would 
turn up this time. 

‘*Yes, indeed,” was her answer; ‘‘and no one 
deserves happiness more than she.” Her eyes 
flashed as she praised her friend. ‘‘ You will say 
so, when you know her as I do. She has never 
sought happiness, since she gave me the biggest 
half of her stick of barley candy. She has never 
grumbled, but in fun. She has been her mother’s 
blessing; where, indeed, any of us would have 
been but for her, I do not know. And, he? I 
hope he is as true as he seems?” This with an 
eager question. 

“Never fear for him,” said Hiram, boldly. 
‘“‘Truer heart never beat, under breastplate or 
under muslin. I am glad to see how she loves 
him—but she cannot love that man too well. He 
is as gentle as he is true, and he is as true as he is 
brave.” 

And Hiram looked as handsome as Amadis him- 
self as he blazed up for his friend. Both of them 
were silent for a moment—silent from the very 
emotion of pride with which they had spoken— 
silent as well, be it added, because each was so 
glad to speak to somebody who could respect 
such enthusiasm. The man took courage first to 
break a silence which each enjoyed. 

‘“*T must leave this paradise to-morrow,” he 
said, and he faltered a moment, “‘ where I, too, 
have been happier than I ever have been in my 
life. I must go to my work again, for I have 
something to do in life besides studying how I 
shall be happy. But I will not go till I have told 
you, what I think you know, how you are every- 
thing to me; and that in the month since I met 
you so happily I have been more, seen more, 
known more, and hoped more than in all my life 
before. May I tell Amy that,” and he smiled, 
half sadly, ‘‘and may I ask her to write to you 





and beg you to make me perfectly happy? There 
is a sweetheart who will never be jealous of you.’’ 
And he smiled with that serious smile again. 

‘*My dear Mr. Brinkerhoff, you see in me what 
is not here. But Ido not think that matters—I 
never thought I should stand where I stand—no, 
nor that I should say what I say. But—I should 
be very unwomanly—and very mean—if I did not 
say—as soon as I can find any words—that—that 
I should be very wretched, if I thought I must 
find my way back to the East alone !” 

It was a blundering answer. But it served her 
turn and his. He flung his arm around her and 
kissed her, and led her by some mysterious by- 
way to the gate-way of ‘‘the Springs.” He found 
their horses without calling on any of the rest of 
the party, and they rode home alone. 

If any of the army gentlemen thought that the 
New Englanders had very queer ways when they 
went on riding parties, the New Englanders, of 
whom two had never lived in New England, made 
all right that evening. At General MacLain’s el- 
egant party, no men were more attentive and 
courteous to all the guests than Mr. Haydock 
and his friend. 

These two left San Antonio the next day—one 
to his office and the other to his merchandise. But 
when the first of June came—after Effie and Hester 
had had the charming month of paradise which 
they went for, had read and sung, and drawn and 
painted—had picked flowers, and pressed them 
and analyzed them—had talked and slept and 
dreamed to their heart’s content—then their two 
fellow travelers appeared again, knowing that 
they were ready to go back to other strawberries 
and to other cream. And on the second of June, 
when the last good-byes were spoken, Dustin 
having been summoned once more, they recrossed 
the prairie to Austin. This time no brigands 
frightened them. They arrived just in time to 
secure berths ‘‘six” and ‘‘seven,” “eight” and 
“nine,” in the Pullman. Shall we say of course 
Aurelius was standing on the platform ?—*‘ Here’s 
your palace car, ladies and gentlemen.” 

Of course the palace was the GOLCONDA. 

And of course, by some fortunate overruling of 
the high contracting powers in Chicago, the Gol- 
conda went through on that trip from Austin to 
New York. And in five happy days, which four 
loyal and loving friends spent in her together, 
these Wonderful Adventures of one Pullman were 
for the moment ended. 

[THE END.] 











VITTORIA COLONNA. 


[Vittoria Colonna, on the death of her husband, the Marchese 
Pescara, retired to her castle at Ischia (Inarimé), and there wrote 
the ode upon his death which gained her the title of Divine.) 


NCE more, once more, Inarimé, 
I see thy purple hills!—once more 
I hear the billows of the bay 
Wash the white pebbles on thy shore! 


High o’er the sea-surge and the sands, 
Like a great galleon wrecked and cast 
Ashore by storms, thy castle stands, 
A mouldering landmark of the Past. 


Upon its terrace-walk I see 
A phantom gliding to and fro; 
It is Colonna—it is she 
Who lived and loved so long ago. 


Pescara’s beautiful young wife, 
The type of perfect womanhood, 
Whose life was love, the life of life, 
That time and change and death withstood. 


For death, that breaks the marriage band 
In others, only closer pressed 

The wedding ring upon her hand, 
And closer locked and barred her breast. 


She knew the life-long martyrdom, 
The weariness, the endless pain 

Of waiting for some one to come 
Who nevermore would come again. 


The shadows of the chestnut-trees, 
The odor of the orange blooms, 

The song of birds, and, more than these, 
The silence of deserted rooms ; 


The respiration of the sea, 
The soft caresses of the air, 

All things in nature seemed to be 
But ministers of her despair; 


Till the o’erburdened heart, so long 
Iinprisoned in itself, found vent 
And voice in one impassioned song 

Of inconsolable lament. 


Then as the sun, though hidden from sight, 
Transmutes to gold the leaden mist, 

Her life was interfused with light 
From realms that, though unseen, exist. 


Inarimé! Inarimé! 
Thy castle on the crags above 

In dust shall crumble and decay, 
But not the memory of her love. 


—(Henry W. LONGFELLOW, in “ Harper’s Magazine” for April 
. 
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The Household. 


PROVE ALL THINGS. 


By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


OUNG ladies are not inclined to give much 

heed to many of the useful items which they 
chance to hear discussed, but that which once 
seemed so insignificant—the little scraps of knowl- 
edge, the minute suggestions—becomes of great 
value as soon as they feel the care and responsi- 
bility of household duties, and become more and 
more conscious of their own ignorance every day. 
We are compassed about with a cloud of witnesses 
to the truth of this statement in the form of a 
multitude of requests for aid, for rules or infalli- 
ble remedies. Seeing the evil effects of their early 
indifference they are in danger of rushing to the 
opposite extreme, and listen to a dozen different 
and entirely opposite directions for accomplishing 
the same thing. They try all things, but prove 
none, 

We gladly furnish, by request, another chapter 
of ‘‘Gleanings,” but before beginning the lesson 
wish to suggest the importance of making a de- 
liberate and thorough trial of each direction be- 
fore yielding to discouragement. ‘‘ Prove ali 
things.” ‘‘If at first you don’t succeed” be not 
disheartened. Many rules and regulations seem 
hard and incomprehensible to those who, entering 
upon new duties, have never been taught to bring 
good common sense and clear judgment into the 
minutest details of every-day life. Remember 
that it is wise to prove each rule, receipt, or direc- 
tion thoroughly before accepting it as infallible, 
or discarding it as worthless. It is folly to reject 
that which does not bring the desired result on 
the first trial. 

Some persons who have never been accustomed 
to work methodically find it hard to carry out 
any rule precisely as given. They guess at, rather 
than weigh or measure anything correctly, and 
the result is that their work is full of mistakes 
and failures. In such cases they find it easier, and 
certainly less annoying to their pride, to put the 
blame of their misfortune on the advice or direc- 
tions they made a pretense of following rather 
than acknowledge their own ignorance and folly. 

Many rules, when first suggested, will appear 
absurd. For instance, if we tell our readers that 
they can economize in the use of soap by substi- 
tuting milk in its place for many purposes, and 
find much comfort and convenience in the change, 
who will believe it? We did not when we first 
heard of it. But have your laugh ; then give this 
theory a fair trial. You will only laugh for joy 
after that. 











In washing dishes, fill the dish-pan half full of 
very hot water, and put to that quantity a half 
cup of milk. It softens the hardest water, gives 
the dishes a clear, bright look, and preserves the 
hands from the rough skin or ‘ chapping ” which 
comes from the use of soap. It cleans the greasi- 
est dishes without leaving the water covered with 
agreasy scum. Iron pots, saucepans, and dishes 
of any kind in which food is cooked should be 
filled in part with hot water and set on the range 
as soon as the food is removed, to be kept hot till 
ready to wash them. This sends most of the 
grease from the pan into the hot water. As soon 
as ready to wash these pots and kettles, pour out 
the hot, greasy water and wash in very hot milk 
and water, as above directed. 





Tea leaves may be saved from the table for a 
few days, and when sufficient are collected, steep, 
not boil, them for half an hour inatin pan; strain 
the water off through a sieve, and use this tea to 
wash all varnished paint. It removes spots, and 
gives a fresher, newer appearance than when soap 
and water is used. For white paint, take up a 
small quantity of whiting on a damp piece of old 
white flannel, and rub over the surface lightly, 
and it will leave the paint remarkably bright and 
new. 





Never wash mirrors with a cloth; but after re- 
moving all dust from mirror and frame with an 
old silk handkerchief or feather duster, dampen 
an old newspaper and rub the surface of the mir- 
ror till perfectly clear and free from spots; then 
wipe off all the moisture with a dry paper, and 
the mirror will be as clear as glass can be—without 
motes or streaks, as is the case when it is washed 
and polished with a cloth. 





When chromos require cleaning remove all dust 
with a feather brush, and wipe carefully with a 





soft chamois-skin, or fine linen cloth, very slightly 
dampened. If a little spotted or dull, a drop of 
oil on the chamois will remove it. If the varnish 
is dull or rubbed off, re-varnish with thin mastic 
varnish. Like oil paintings, it is not desirable to 
hang chromos in a dark room; but never expose 
them to the direct rays of the sun. 





Tinware looks much nicer when washed in hot 
water with milk instead of soap, and will not re- 
quire the rough scouring which is so commonly 
used by servants, and which soon wears off all the 
tin, leaving a rusty, useless article, neither iron 
nor tin. 





Soapstone hearths should be first washed in 
pure water, and then well sprinkled with pow- 
dered marble or soapstone, and rubbed with a 
piece of the same stone. 


Che Arttle Folks. 


THE TALE OF A POLLIWOG—A SCI- 
ENTIFIO STORY, 


By ELIzABETH CUMINGS. 














PART FrRsTt.—P ERIOD PARMIAN. 


HERE was once a Polliwog, 
Whose intimate friend was a wise old bird 
Who said long ago, in his youth, he’d heard 
Of a Polliwog that became a bird. 


** T’'ve been told he sang like a nightingale, 
That his breast was red, and his lovely tail 
Made every bird in the wood turn pale 
With spite and envy,” the wise bird said. 
The story quite turned the Polliwog’s bead, 
And he sighed to become a bird, instead 
Of a staid and steady respectable frog. 


And after a while bis gills dropped off; 
And after a while his tail dropped off ; 
And he had attacks of a dreadful cough. 
His old friend thought he was in a decline, 
And recommended some balsam of pine, 
Or Peruvian bark in currant wine. 


But the Polliwog smiled and made reply,— 
* By trying and trying, who knows but I, 
As well as that Polliwog famed, may fly! 
My legs are growing remarkably stout— 
Who knows but in time my wings may sprout! 
They shall if trying can bring it about.” 


At last the Polliwog swam ashore, 

And the place of his birth knew him no more. 
He tried, and he tried, till he grew a tail, 

And learned to sing like a nightingale. 

His legs grew long and his wings did sprout, 
And ’tis past all guessing and finding out 

What he might have been had he done his best; 
But for change of climate he went out West, 
And was lost in a dismal Western bog. 

Thus ended the life of the Polliwog. 


PART SECOND.—PERIOD RECENT (1874-76). 
Ten billion, ten million and some odd years 
Have passed away, and that Western bog 
Has disgorged the bones of the Polliwog. 
Behold the reward of his toil and pain! 
The Polliwog lives, so to speak, again. 

The pride of the Evolutionist’s heart, 
Those bones are wired with deftest art, 
And are labeled in Latin, with India ink, 
**The remains of a rare Connecting Link "’; 
And over them all the world is agog. 

And this is the end of the Polliwog. 








LITTLE CRUTCHES. 
A STORY. 
By E. McC. 
T home, mother and the baby, and Jennie 
and Ted, called him Billy; down in the 
street among the other boys he was ‘‘ Crutches,” 
or, sometimes, when they were all very good- 
natured, ‘‘ Little Crutches.” His father was dead 
and his mother was a washerwoman ; Jennie made 
straw hats and carried home the clothes to Mrs. 
Croesus and the other ladies for whom her mother 
washed; Ted and the Baby were too small to 
make anything except trouble; and Billy tried to 
make a little money every day by blacking boots. 
Sometimes he did and then again he didn't ; for 
the child was lame and his crutches were in the 
way, and generally when a gentleman in the street 
called for a bootblack some one would run faster 
than Billy and get the job. So the poor little boy 
was often quite discouraged and would hardly 
take home enough to his mother to buy the loaf 
of bread for supper. And then the mother, who 
wasn't always as kind as she might be, would say 
sharply: 

“And did yer spend it all for taffy on the 
streets? Yer a lazy boy, that’s what ye are, Billy; 
and ye’d stand there all night, a gapin’ at me 
without mindin’ the baby and he a drowndin’ his- 
self in the suds !” 

And this was quite true, for the baby had fallen 





meanwhile into the washtub and was now splutter- 
ing and crying for some one to take him out. 

Now you may think Billy’s life was a pretty 
hard one—and so it was. Tohave to hop through 
life on crutches, instead of walking through it on 
one’s legs, is hard enough; and then to have a 
scolding mother, as Mrs. Mooney certainly was, is 
ever so much worse. But then Billy had learned 
in Sunday-school the meaning of that text, ‘‘ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens,” and the knowledge of 
it made his own crutches light, and the road easy, 
and his heart very tender for his mother’s troubles. 
So that when Mrs. Mooney indulged in a little 
cross turn, Billy would say bravely to himself, 

‘* Why bless her heart, she’s a havin’ it out with 
me instead of Mrs. Crissus who never pays her for 
the washin’ ; it don’t hurt me a bit and she'll feel 
all the better of it.” 

But Mrs. Mooney’s scolding didn’t bring in any 
money, and by and by when she got the rheuma- 
tism in the left arm and couldn’t wash any for six 
weeks, the family became very poor indeed, and 
poor Billy led a harder life than ever and on the 
morning of our story, a cold morning in January, 
he had come ont the door, with his box slung upon 
his shoulder, his cap pulled down over his ears, 
and his mother’s sharp words ringing after him 
that he must bring home half a dollar in his 
pocket, for there wasn’t any money in the house, 
and ‘‘no more than a crust of bread and a draw- 
in’ of tay.” You little folks who have never 
gone to the bread box in your lives without find- 
ing it filled, and who go oftener perhaps to the 
cake box than the bread, can’t begin to imagine 
how soberly and sadly Billy felt, as he hopped 
along down town that morning, or how heavily 
his family cares weighed upon him. 

“Trouble is,” he meditated, trying to account 
for his ill fortune, ‘this kind of weather, all the 
men wears arctics and don’t want their boots 
shined.” 

And so it seemed to-day, for though he loitered 
around Wall Street and the Stock Exchange and 
the brokers’ offices in New Street all day long, and 
though Pat Milligan and Barney Flynn had a 
number of shines, this poor little boy, hopping 
here and there on his crutches, had his usual expe- 
rience, and found himself always outstripped by 
the others. And the day went by until, late in the 
afternoon, when the Stock Exchange was shutting 
up, Billy came across Barney and Pat, and leaning 
wearily against a railing watched them count 
their gains. 

“*How mnuch’d yer make, Pat ?” shouted Barney. 

‘*How much’d you ?” returned Pat, cautiously. 

“Seventy-five cents!” exclaimed Barney in a 
tone of pride. ‘‘ Last feller, he give me a quarter 
and said he hadn't no time to wait for the 
change.” 

‘* Well,” Pat complained, ‘I hain’t shined no 
such chap as that. And two of mine was nickels ; 
but 1 made fifty-five cents anyhow. Wonder how 
much Crutches took in. Say, Little Crutches,” 
turning to Billy, ‘‘aint yer goin’ to treat on yer 
shines ?” 

But the little boy looked up very disconsolately. 

“I hain’t had no shine to-day,” he said in a 
hopeless tone, that stopped both the boys’ boast- 
ing and made them feel somewhat mean. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Pat roughly, perhaps to 
hide his tender feelings; ‘‘you brace up, little 
feller, and perhaps you'll get some of them goin’ 
up town.” 

But Barney didn’t say a word. 

Just then the last half dozen gentlemen came 
out of the Stock Exchange door, and one of them 
stopped on the edge of the sidewalk, looking 
across the way at the three boys and whistling to 
attract their attention. 

Pat sprung to the middle of the street, but 
Barney was ahead, and by the time Billy had 
planted his crutches, ready for a hop, the place at 
the gentleman's feet was occupied by Barney’s 
box. : 
“Just my luck!” grumbled Pat, while Billy 
turned back to the railing feeling that his last 
chance was gone. But Barney with the brushes 
in his hand, all ready to begin, stopped, looked 
up at the gentleman, looked down at the boots, 
whistled a line of the ‘‘ Skidmore Guards,” turned 
his head over his shoulder, and much to the gen- 
tleman’s astonishment shouted out across the 
street : 

‘*Hey, Crutches! Little Crutches !” 

Now Mr. Blake, standing there with one foot 
on the box, and without any effort on the part of 
the boy to attend to it, had been himself just 
about to exclaim, in rather a sharp way : 

**Come, boy, hurry up!” when he heard this 
call, and saw a much smaller boy on the other side 
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of the way, on a pair of small crutches, jump at 
the sound to where he was standing. And then 
the gentleman heard the larger boy say : 

‘* Here, Little Crutches, you hain’t had no jobs, 
you take this one. Take it!” pushing the child 
down as he seemed unwilling to accept the offer ; 
‘‘what’s ten cents to me! Ain’t I a rollin’ in 
wealth 2” 

And then he leaned against a neighboring lamp- 
post and watched Little Crutches’ performance of 
the job, saying now and then in a critical way, 

‘*A little more shine on the big toe, Crutches ;” 
or, ‘‘ Easy over the instep, there ;” or, ‘‘Mind the 
gentleman's corns, and don’t be all night about 
it.” 

Finally when the thing was done to Barney’s 
satisfaction, and very much to the amusement of 
Mr. Blake, who had let the business go on without 
saying a word, Little Crutches held out his hand, 
and the gentleman dropped ina ten cent silver 
piece. 

Little Crutches looked at it a moment and then 
at the gentleman. 

‘*What’s the matter,” asked Mr. Blake, ‘isn’t 
that enough ””’ 

“Oh yes, sir,” the little fellow timidly put in, 
‘*but would you just as lief make it two nickels 
instead ?” 

‘““Well, I declare!” exclaimed the gentleman 
to one of his friends who had just come up. 
‘*Here is a small boy that don’t believe in specie 
payments. Why, of course you can have the 
nickels ; and you can keep the silver too,” handing 
him over two five cent pieces, and watching to 
see what else the little boy was going to do. 

Billy only waited a minute, perhaps a little puz- 
zled at having more money than he had counted 
on; but in that minute he ciphered it all out, and 
giving a little hop towards Barney, he held out 
the silver piece, and said, in his small timid voice, 

‘“*Here, Barney, that’s yourn: I meant to go 
halves anyhow.” 

But Barney, straightening himself up against 
the lamp-post, only said, in an injured tone, 

‘*What sort of an oyster do you take me for, 
anyway ?” 

‘* But, Barney”— 

“Don’t yer know when yer well off, liitle feller? 
Yer see, sir,” now addressing the gentleman as 
though Little Crutches’ conduct needed some 
apology, ‘‘Crutches is lame; and when he runs, 
he hops; and ’cause he can’t hop spry, we gets 
the jobs. And now when he gets one, he wants 
to throw it away—I'm ’shamed of o’ yer, Crutch- 
es,” reproachfully. 

And Little Crutches, quite bewildered by this 
curious argument, grasped the money in his hand, 
still doubting. if it were rightfully his own. 

‘“*But, mister,” he exclaimed hurriedly, “it 
weren't my shine; Barney got it first—and it’s 
awful good in Barney !” he added, looking timidly 
and gratefully at the other boy. 

**Don’t yer believe him, mister,”—Barney was 
urging, but Mr. Blake interrupted. 

‘*Of course I believe him!” said the gentleman, 
warmly, ‘‘it was a good and kind thing to do— 
and I’m sure Barney gets the worth of it in feeling 
good. Now, you boys tell me where you live, 
won't you? I’m in atremendous hurry this after- 
noon, but I’m going to see you again, and do 
something for you,” and then he took down their 
addresses, Barney’s at the Newsboys’ Lodging 
House in Reade Street and Crutches’ at 777 West 
Houston Street, rear house, third floor back, call- 
ing out, at the same time, to two gentlemen who 
were passing, ‘‘ Here, Smith! here, Jones! come 
and have your boots shined !—and be sure and 
give the boys a quarter a piece,” he whispered, as 
the gentlemen put themselves in the willing hands 
of Barney and Little Crutches, and Mr. Blake 
moved rapidly away up the street. 

Well, I can’t tell you what a welcome Little 
Crutches got when he went home that night with 
his forty-five cents! To be sure, Mrs. Croesus had 
paid her washing bill that day and sent them a 
turkey besides, so that Billy’s contribution wasn’t 
all that they had. And then Mrs. Mooney’s arm 
was better and she hoped to be able, by next 
Monday, to begin washing again. And their joy 
was all the greater when, that very evening, some 
one was heard stumbling up the staircase, and 
there came a knock at the door, and Mr. Blake 
himself appeared, with little Miss Ethel Blake, 
whose bright eyes as she took in the features of 
the room seemed to outshine the light of the 
kerosene lamp. 

And so Little Crutches found good friends, who 
put him in the way of doing better work than 
blacking boots in the streets, and gave him the 
chance, besides, of going to school in the evenings 








and getting there a sound education. And his 
friend Barney was looked up at the lodging- 
house, where he had the reputation of being a 
lively, generous boy, and was sent out West to 
a farmer in Illinois, who is going to make out of 
the neglected bootblack a large-hearted, enter- 
prising man. 

And, next to Mr. Blake, Barney declares he owes 
it all to Little Crutches. 








A PUZZLE STORY.* 
Be G. is, ¥. 


GOOD mother had two little daughters, the 

age of the elder was that of the little girl 
mentioned in Luke viii., 42. Her name was the 
same with that of a woman who was a convert 
under the preaching of St. Paul. You will find it 
in Acts xvi., 14. Her appearance is described in 
Esther i., 11, last clause of the verse. I wish that 
her heart had been the same, but that may be 
more truly described in Proverbs xxi., 4, second 
clause, and also by the two adjectives which are 
the first words of the twenty-fourth verse of the 
same chapter. Psalm lv., 4, first clause, de- 
scribes the feelings of the mother when she 
thought of the pride and self-will of her little 
girl. 

The little incident I am about to relate will show 
how true are the words of Solomon in Proverbs 
xiv., 3, first clause, and in Proverbs xxii., 15, first 
clause. 

A gentleman who was the same relation to this 
little girl that Abram was to lot, Genesis xii., 5, 
gave her what a woman is described in Luke xv., 
8, as lighting a candle to find. He told her she 
wight spend it as she liked best. 

Now, there was nothing she liked so much as 
the articles named in Exodus xi., 2, last clause, 
particularly the kind referred to in Isaiah iii., 19, 
the first two there named, and also the first spoken 
of in verse twenty-one of the same chapter. 

Unfortunately for ber she could not purchase 
these and she was obliged to wait until she should 
find something less eostly. 

Meantime she went out with her mother to pur- 
chase an article named in Isaiah iii., 20, the first 
named, although it was not probably of the kind 
worn by the Jewish maidens. 

This self-willed little girl wanted it trimmed with 
either one of the two articles mentioned in Job 
xxxix., 13. Because her mother objected she felt 
as Junab did, Jonah iv., 1, and she also did what 
Jacob is said to have done after kissing Rachel, 
Genesis xxix., 11. Her mother reprimanded her 
in the words used to Jonah, Jonah iv., 9, and she 
replied in very much the same words which the 
prophet used on that occasion. This made her 
mother realize more than ever that the ornaments 
which this little girl needed were those referred to 
in 1 Peter iii., 3,4, and lest her heart should be- 
come like that of the king spoken of in Exodus 
viii., 15, she took her by the hand and led her 
where St. Paul recommends that children should 
first show piety, 1 Timothy v., 4. 

On opening her purse this little girl found that 
she had in her experience reversed the statement 
in Luke xv., 32, last clause, and that she had 
brought it home in the same state that Naomi re- 
turned to Bethlehem-judah, Ruth i., 21. 

This good mother had another little daughter 
whose name was the same as that of the aged 
prophetess mentioned in Luke ii., 36. The de- 
scription of her may be found in Song of Solomon 
i., 15, and her character is shown in Proverbs 
xxxi., 26. 

The same relative who had given her sister a 
present gave her one of equal value. She ob- 
tained permission from her mother to spend it in 
the following manner. 

Near her lived a boy who was afflicted in the 
same way as the son of Jonathan, mentioned in 
2 Samuel ix., 3. His name was that of the apostle 
last mentioned in Johni., 44. As he belonged to 
the class referred to in Deuteronomy xv., 11, he 
was very much in need of the articles named in 
the last three words of Amos ii., 6. These she 
wished to give him, as she had already provided 
for him a garment such as that which Paul says 
he forgot when he left Troas, 2 Timothy iv., 13, 
and an article which now bears a name the same 
as that found in the last word of Isaiah iii., 19. 

The reason she gave her mother for the interest 
she felt in this boy was the same given by Lot for 
choosing the city of Zoar, Genesis xix., 20. 

Her mother was so pleased that this little girl 
should be found among those mentioned in Psalm 
xli., 1, that she assisted her by adding to the gifts 





* For directions to read this story understandingly, see John 
Y., 39, first clause. 





something to carry with her to the parents of the 
boy, because they were what David calls himself 
in Psalm Ixx., 5, first clause. 

Accordingly she took an article named in 
Exodus xxix., 3, and filled it with something men- 
tioned in Ruth i., 6; Acts xxvii., 36, the fruit men- 
tioned in Song of Solomon ii., 5, in Numbers xiii., 
24, and two of the list of things given by Abigail 
to David, 1 Samuel xxv., 18. The reason she gave 
for sending the article mentioned in Ruth i., 6, 
was that she had heard that all they had of it in 
the house was like that described in Joshua ix., 
5, last clause. The kind mother also added a 
little money to pay the rent of what the sparrow 
is said to have found on the Lord’s altar in Psalm 
Ixxxiv., 3. 

The little girl and her mother carried these 
things to the house and stood as described in 
Revelation iii., 20, first clause. They did what 
David said he did in the first three words of 
Psalm xl., until they heard a voice asking the two 
questions found in Joshua ix., 8. Then was done 
for them what was done for St. Peter in Acts xii., 
16, and when they entered the room they found 
what is asserted in the first line of John xi., 1, in 
regard to a man who lived in Bethany. Beside 
the bed were as many children as had the patri- 
arch named in Genesis ix., 19, and speaking of the 
sick man they said of him what is said of Abra- 
ham in Rom. iv., 16, last clause. When they 
asked for the mother of the family the father 
spoke to the eldest child in the words used in 
2 Kings iv., 15. The mother spoke of the sick 
father in the words describing Saul in 1 Samuel 
xxviii., 20, last clause, and then they did what the 
wise men of the East did with their treasures, 
Matthew ii., 11. ° 

The whole family were what we are told to be 
in Colossians iii., 15, last clause, and when their 
generous friends rose to go the sick man obeyed 
the command in Psalm evii., 1, for the reasons 
given in the fifth and sixth verses of the same 
Psalm, and he spoke to them in the words of 
1 Samuel xxv., 6. 

«When in the course of the evening the two sisters 
began to compare the day’s experience, and the 
elder told of her disappointment in not having 
what the Israelites borrowed of the Egyptians, 
Exodus xii., 35, she was obliged to admit the truth 
expressed in Proverbs iii., 13, 14, 15 and 17, for her 
sister had already proved them so by her quiet 


happiness. 
Pussles. 


A BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
(46 letters.) 
22, 40, 3, 26, 37, 17, 10, 24, 16, the highest Athenian court. 
45, 13, 21, 31, 23, 8, 28, 36, 4, a captain over one hundred Roman 
soldiers. 
7, 6, 17, 8, 20, 16, 46, 19, 16, a sect of the Jews. 
42, 13, 34, 2, 15, 4, 21, 41, 11, the father of Caleb. 
45, 80, 40, 35, 21, 44, 15, 16, a governor of Syria. 
10, 8, 19, 7, 45, 33, one of the countries in which Paul preached. 
29, 89, 12, 18, 22, 27, 45, 25, a ruler of four provinces. 
35, 38, 9, 34, 6, 17, 38, 8, 24, a son of David. 
10, 22, 5, 32, a city of the Philistines. 
Thy right hand, O Lord, is become 10, 38, 26, 18, 9, 14, 23, 16, in 
84, 43, 1, 83, 27. 
My whole is part of a verse in Proverbs. 











VIOLET. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Down. Across. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
Found in the earth. Single. 


A rascal. An Indian warrior. 
A woman ofthe Bible. Part of the day. 
A vowel. A vowel. RODNEY. 
A WorRD SQUARE. 
A belt. 
A jewel. 
Denials. 
Otherwise. Harry C. 


A FLORAL ENIGMA. 


To one-fourth of a rose, one-eighth of a geranium, one- 
fifth of an orchid and one-eighth of a wild rose, add one- 
seventh of a daffodil, one-sixth of a morning-glory, and 
one-fourth of a pink, and you will have a flower we shall 
soon welcome. VENA. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 7. 
A Biblical Enigma.—“ Only fear the Lord and serve him in truth 
with ail your heart.”’—1 Sam. xii., 24. 
A Latin Puzzie.—“ Hurrah for the red, white and biue.” (Who 
raw for read white and blew.) 


A Diamond Puzzle.— 8 
T Wo 
ow. @ 
OFT 
? 
A Word Square.— GALE 
ARID 
LIFE 
EDEN 


A Drop-Vowel Puzzle.— 
“| praise the Frenchman, his remark was shrewd: 
How sweet, how passing sweet ts solitude! 
But grant me still a friend tn my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper, Solitude is sweet.’’—Cowper, 
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Vor. XV., No. 12. 








Farm and Garden. 


SOME ENTIRELY NEW ADVICE. 

Do not be in a hurry to start the 
plows. There will be nothing gained, 
and more likely a positive injury, to 
be plainly seen through the whole 
season. Wait until the ground is dry, 
and will crumble in a loose, mellow 
heap. If you are going to raise cab- 
bage, spring plants may be sown in 
the hot beds in March; late varieties 
in April. For garden culture plant 
out the earliest varieties eighteen in- 
ches by two feet apart. As for on- 
ions—a rather strong, deep, rich, 
loamy soil is what the onion requires, 
and can be cultivated on the same 
ground for years. Soil is better for 
this crop if prepared the year pre- 
vious, and in the Spring raked down 
and drilled about one foot apart; 
cover the seed firmly after sowing 
thinly in drills about a quarter of an 
inch deep. As the young plants be- 
come stocky thin to four or five in- 
ches apart. Keep the soil free from 
weeds and never hoe deep or hill 
about the buibs. Wood ashes are 
beneficial to this crop. Sow nastur- 
tium in early Spring in drills one 
inch deep ; light soil is best for them ; 
the tall varieties will require support. 
Finally—hens. Now that the snow 
is fone they will find gravel, seed, a 
little green food, etc.; but should they 
still be cooped up the winter’s care 
must, of course, be continued. A lot 
of oyster-shells, thrown down on a 
road or yard over which horses travel, 
is very good for poultry on a farm. 
Pure water is essential, and should 
there be any stagnant pools of dirty 
water about the barn-yard, fill them 
up immediately. Drinking impure 
water is a source of diseuse that 
should never be tolerated. Animal 
food should be given until earth- 
worms make their appearance. Feed 
liberally with grain and your hens 
will generously reward your liber- 
ality. 








CAT RAISING 

MANY years ago, says the ‘ Prairie 
Farmer,” a speculative individual 
stocked an island in the Ohio river 
with cats. Cat skins having a com- 
mercial value, and the crop being a 
imnoderately sure one, the projector of 
the enterprise saw in his bright idea 
a short cut to an independent fortune. 
The crop exceeded even the most 
sanguine hopes of the speculator, but 
one night he and his family left the 
island and the cats, suddenly and un- 
expectedly. The ferocious felines, 
deprived of their sustenance, tell 
upon one another, and, following the 
inevitable law of the survival of the 
fittest, the stock rapidly disappeared, 
until but one remained, and the sur- 
vivor, tradition says, died of surfeit. 
Now history has begun to repeat 
itself. An enterprising man has pur- 
chased Mansfield Island,,in Lake Erie, 
and proposes to adopt feline farming 
and cat culture as his business. This 
opens,a new field for energetic work- 
ers. Long time ago the vine was in- 
troduced upon the Erie Islands and 
now the fame of their wine is a house- 
hold word. How long willit be before 
Mansfield Island cats will stand 
equally high with the vinous product 
ot Kelly Island? Asa sure.crop and 
one of easy cultivation, the cat is pre- 
eminent. 


B. K. Buiss & Sons’ CATALOGUE.— 
The annual_catalogue of this firm is 
issued this year with numerous addi- 
tions and revisions to suit the chang- 
ing demands of the great agricultural 
and horticultural interests. Some 
of the novelties announced we have 
already mentioned in the appearance 


of the abridged catalogue. These 





are recapitulated in the large illus- 
trated catalogue whose appearance is 
so familiar in all parts of the country, 
with many additions, and with full 
directions for amateurs as to the cul- 
tivation and care of all sorts of flow- 
ers and vegetables. The editor calls 
attention to the policy and necessity 
of ordering supplies as early as pos- 
sible, owing to the great pressure on 
the resources of the house, which is 
sure to arise just at the sowing sea- 
son. The prudent man will send for 
a catalogue and order his seeds as 
soon as possible thereafter; for orders, 
except in cases of extreme urgency, 
are attended to in the order of their 
reception. In addition to the large 
catalogue we have the “ Illustrated 
and Descriptive Catalogue of Pota- 
toes” for seed, which embraces five 
hundred varieties, including all the 
newest kinds, with numerous illus- 
trations, showing improvements in 
machinery and processes of culture. 


CoRBETT’S INCUBATOR.—We have 
received an illustrated pamphlet de- 
scribing a patented invention for the 
artificial hatching and care of chick- 
ens ; @ process which is successfully 
practiced in France on a very large 
scale. Mr. Corbett’s invention is a 
portable machine made in different 
sizes and so arranged that the chicks 
in ovo and afterward are provided 
with an artificial mother, who re- 
quires little or no looking after. The 
heat issupplied by barnyard manure. 
That eggs can be hatched and chick- 
ens reared in this manner there is no 
doubt, but the successful competition 
of the incubator with nature’s pro- 
cesses myst depend largely on the con- 
ditions under which it is used. The 
pamphlet explains the process fully, 
and can be had on application to A. 
Corbett, No. 7 Warren St., N. Y. 


THE growing of lettuce, radishes, 
egg plants, etc., under glass, is a 
branch of gardening that is increas- 
ing very rapidly in some parts of the 
country, and owing to the lateness of 
the season in the spring of 1876 and 
the cutting off of some of the crops 
by frost in the South, it has proved 
quite profitable. It is a business re- 
quiring a good deal of experience 
and careful and constant attention ; 
a neglect of a few hours in such fluc- 
tuating weather as generally prevails 
at the time of year when such truck 
is grown will destroy the labor of 
weeks and sometimes the profits of 
a whole season. 


Now is the time of year for amateur 
agricultural editors to indulge in 
advice suited to the season. One in 
Boston, who has a window-garden 
three feet long and fifteen inches 
wide, says it is time to whitewash your 
hoe handles, trim your clothes lines, 
transplant your coal scuttles, and 
bury your grindstone to prevent it 
from freezing. Yearling calves should 
beshod, and hens nails paired at 
once, 


THE hog cholera in the West causes 
some anxiety to breeders of this 
stock. Remedies all seem to fail, 
except in mild cases. One writer on 
the subject claims that the animals 
are kept in such large droves that 
the disease must necessarily spread. 
He recommends keeping them in 
small parcels. 


Mr. Geo. Grant, of Victoria, Kan- 
sas, is engaged in carrying on stock 
raising and wool growing on a very 
extensive scale. He is the reputed 
owner of nearly the whole of Ellis 
county in Kansas, and keeps now 
over 8,000 sheep, which are paying a 
good profit on investment. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages ...... ecccccccecccccccccccccs 0.00 POF line 
Inside Middle DAGE....-.sececssereseeees O75 = 
Outside page. -6.S * 
Reading Notices $1.00 per line. 
Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside es must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside pages 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of jue. 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place. New York, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 
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Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 








OFFICHK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEW YORK, January Uth, 1877. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from, as January, 1876, to 3lst Decem- 
er, 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
Ist January, 1876 


$4,929,197 66 
2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums. ... $7,101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1876, to 3ist December, 1876 
Lessee paid during the same 


$5,061,095 12 

pe: $1,865,193 49 
Returns of 7 ——— 
miums and Ex 
penses « $1,008,41 038, 410 35 35 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $11,068,700 00 
Leama secured by Stocks, and other- 
1,779,300 00 
267,000 00 


Real F Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 

Interest, angeundry notes and elaims 
due the Company, estimated at. 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 


Cash in Bank .... ...... cocvcccccccocccces 365,02 74 





| for cultivation on each package. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, ce. C. 


SEEDS. 


Best in America, or Money Refunded, 


Buy direct from grower cheaper than dirt. Can 
beat the world on prices, quality, reliable, fresh 
enuine seeds, true to pee nice illustrated 
oral and perden guide fre 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, a. 








My annual Catalogue of ete and Flower 
Seed for 1877 is now ready, and will be sent FREE 
to all who apply. Customers of last season need 
not write for it. l offer one of the largest collec- 
tions of vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed 
house in America, a large portion of which were 
grown on my six seed farms. Printed directions 
All seed sold from 
my establishment warranted to be both fresh and 
so far. that should it prove other- 
wise I will refill the order gratis. As the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead 
Saquashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score 
of other new vegetables, I invite the patronage of 
ail who are anxious to have their seed fresh, true. and 
of the very best strain. Be had Vegetables i spe- 
cialty. JAMES 4. Hi. “EREGORY ’ 

Marblehead, Mass. 


true to name; 





Strong Plants delivered free of cost sa: 
per mail at your door. 
guaran 
aseortment of 
ROSES 


WER 


ptiat es 0. & rE THOMAS 
Chester, Pa, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow- 
erin ent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid 
varieties, your choice,all la le, for $1; 12 for $25 
19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
additional, one M ificent Premium Rose 
to toevery dollars s worth ordered. Send forourNEW 
SE CULTURE, and choose 
a over 300 finest sorts. Wemake Roses aGreat 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
éa. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
RosE-GROWEES, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 








Total Amount of Assets...... Sa 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued pk we pre- 
miums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is jeclared on the 
net earned premiums +f the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. Jo FRANCIS SKIDD 
Cuannes. DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. Prax, 
W. H. &. Moors, 

LEWIS CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
JAMES Low 

DAVID LANE, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WM. STERGIS, 

JOSIAH O. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DopGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
C. A. HAND, 





R 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. NE, 
Rosser L. oryane, 
JAMES G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ADAM T. packers, 
HORACE Gk. 
EDMUND W. “CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foga, 
PETER V. KING. 


JOHN D. HEWLETT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


---8500,000 00 
525,127 30 





Cash Capital 

Re-Insurance Fund 
Outstanding Liabilities 108,362 15 
Ree Ric ccc cope cccccscscnes - 509,393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretaru. 


John H. Horsfall, 


7 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
MANUFACTURER OF RICH AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, MIRRORS, and 


Decorations in all the Newest Designs, and of 

Superior workmanship. Designs and Hstimates on 

application. 
Goods first-class, 





NO. 


Prices low. 





~~ planted ag a sien people in America. See 
Vick’s S Gatale ogre we lilustrations, only 2 cts. 
loral Guide, eeareeniy 2 cts, a year. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable ,, Sandee, wD 
cents; with elegant cloth covers, $1.00, 
All ‘my publications are printed in English and 
German. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


¢ ONE DOLLAR. ¢ 
Gardening G Guide for 1877, 


tion, 30 variet jes 











Spooner’ S 
d Spooner’s 
choice Flewer Seeds, or 25 varieties selected 

Vegetable Seeds, mailed to any address on re- 


ceipt of $1.00; or the guide free to applicants. 
WM. H. SPOONER, on, Mass, 


E. P. ROE 


Offers a large, fine stock of STRAWBERRY, 
Raspberry Piants, and other Small Fruits. Ail the 
leading and choicest kinds. send for circular. 
Address EK. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Or- 
ange Cu., N. Y. 








we F 


\ Haake EACH SO Nice wi 
24 hi 
OEEDS; 


Send Stamp for Catalogue, 


BEACH, SON & CO., 


(Box 1320), 7 Barclay St., N. Y. 


TE TA PEE 
SEEDS, PLANTS. 
Large Stock and Low Prices. 


Verbenas, 50 cts. per dozen!! Over 60 Choic- 
est Sorts. Catalogue free. D.C. MCGRAW, Riv- 
erside Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y. 








FARM SEEDS, Circulars of Blood- 
ed Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, 
Sporting dogs,&c., free. N. P. Boyer, Parkesburg.a. 


$50 YEARLY profit from 12 hens by hatch- 
ing eggs and raising poultry by means 
of horse manare. Centennial and several ed 
Medals, one eer ne have been award 
poor. A. CO 'T, No. 7 Warren st., N.Y. iilus- 
od Catalogue sent on receipt of 3c, postage._ 























| 











MarcH 21, 


sa A EOD 
————— 


CHURCH EQUIPY IPME NT. 
Fin thane Rr 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertiscmeut in 
the Christian _ Union. 


“CHURCH DECORATION. 


PASTORS or TRUSTEES Building or Repairing 
Churches should read our Hand-Book on Frescu- 
painting, Lighting, Ventilation, &c. Sent free. 

Address D’vRSAY & co. 

Church Architects, 
561 and 563 Broadway, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establis'<d in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court- -h wes, Fir 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, et« Fully W “ranted 
Iilustrated Catalogue sen ree 
Vanpvzes & Tier, 102 K. 2d St 























MENEELY & a 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, Ne Y. 
Manufacture # superior que HUR of Be 
Special attention given to CHURC H ‘BELLS. 
ce ilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


known t& the public since 
BELL 
ew Patent 





For Churches, etc., 
156. re made at * THE WEN pet. ¥ 
FOUNDERY,” West TRoy.N. 
onthe Catalogues tree. No re aa 





~ EDU CATIC NAL. 








Those answ answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
es : bristian Union. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, Mass. 
Sammer Term begins Tuesday, April 3. 
Pupils must be present on the evening of the 2nd. 
Apply to Miss ELLEN M. HASKELL, Prin. 


M’ te TARY Boarding Sc w 1, 34 miles from 
-. Croton-on- Huason. . B. Ww arring, A.M. 


NEW ENG, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


46 eminent Teachers, 15,000 Pupils in 10 
___ years. E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Chester, Delaware Co. _ Pe. Session reopens Jan. 
3. For circulars apply t 

COL. T HEODORE HYATT. President. 
STA: MMERING and Stuttering effectually re- 
»ved. Address for circulars, Ame rican Vocal 
Institute, 108 Waverley Place. New York 


$F Pays for 05 L E s SONS atthe 





[Loc UTIONIST’S JOU RN AL gives choic- 
4 est standard and new pieces for professional 
and amateur Readers and Speakers, and interest- 
ing eee onappropriate subjects. Just thething 
ant 10 cts. of any newsdealer or by muil. 
jue HANEY & CO., tis Nassau st., New York 
JOR SAL E OR TO LET,—A very Gestents is 
dwelling, South-east corner of Hewes Street 
and Lee Avenue, Williamsburgnh, 10 rooms—double 
lot. Terms favorable. Only ten minutes from 
ferry. A. P. JAN, 59 Pine St., 
? Extra Fine Mixed ¢ Ca rds. with 3 name, 10 
cts., post-paid. L. JON spans Nassau, N.Y 
you R NAME PRINTE D on n 40 Mixe1 Cards 
for We. _ CLINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, CT. 


50 Visiting C ards, with a» wd 10c. and stamp. 
Ve Ag'ts ts Outfit i 0c. L.¢ - COE & Co., Bristol, Ct. 











2 FANCY CARDS, 18 styles, with name, We. noe 
paid. Union Card Co., Nassau, Renus. Co., N.Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 


For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 5656, N.Y. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D., on Church Work. Setting forth in 
three articles: INGATHERING, TRAINING 
and WORK, the methods adopted by the 
Church of the “ Holy Trinity,’ (New York City,) 
and the results attained. 


No. 2, HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, in four articles: 
MEANS OF STUDY; MKTHODS; MORE 
ABOUT METHODS; and STUDYING THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON. Giving plain 
and practical directions to Sunday-School 
Teachers and other Lay Students of the Bible 
what books to get, and how to use them in 
Bible Study. 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 


(with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. Beecher). 
Comprising a brief account of his Western 
Trip, together with ‘“ Notes by the Way,” in 
which he has given sketches of the people and 
places on his route. 

i Sold by Booksellers. Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents, or any two numbers for 25 cents. 
Address 

HORATIO C. KING, Publisher. 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


2609 











COLUMBIA SPEAKS ! 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC SOAP. 


On September 28, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded by the Cen- 
tennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 
HONORABLE MENTION, 


AS MAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES 
Ny) DU t pe d i 4 K F dbs 

This award coincides with the judgment of millions ail over the country, and is really a victory 
over the WHOLE WORLD. The following is their Reporc. on which we received the Award: 

‘The Jury, WITHOUT HESITATION, recommend a Medal of Merit and Diploma of Honor, on 
account of the VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE of this Soap. This = ap 
was the only PURE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving. therefore, of great praise. A! 
other Soap contained rosin, salsoda, clay, silicate, or some other adulterating compound, and the chie f 
aim of American Soap Manufacturers seemed to be to produce a compound that, while passing fur 
Soap, should contain the least Soap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the cost. 

er, a RIC SOAP is tor sale by all Grocers. Please try it, and see how infinitely supe- 
rior tou all others. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


NOTE.—Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send any of our readers who will write 
for it, gratis (on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage) a sample of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP to 
try. Send at once. 





BUY 


Human Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 
Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 
OF 


HE. JULIAN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR, 


301 CANAL STREET. 2 doors from Broadway, N. Y. 
THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE, 
t”” Send for Circular and Price List..2% 


Goods sent to all parts of the country free of ail charge, C.O.D., with privilege of examination, and 
if not approved can be returned at my expense. 





FOR NINETY DAYS 


FROM THE DATE OF THIS ISSUE OF THIS PAPER 


‘MElegant Table Silverware 


Can be secured by all who receive a copy of this week's paper, on complianee with the following 
éonditions:—The Standard silverware Company, 1{ Maiden Lane. New York, manufacturers of 
Pure Coin-Standard Silver Plated Ware, will send to any one entitied to receive the samea Set of 
Double Extra-Plated Silver Spoons, and engrave on each spoon any desired Initial You 
are required to cut out the following Silverware Coupon and send it to the above ¢ ompany with 
your name and address, as a guarantee that the order comes through this paper. You are also 
required to enclose vith your order the nominal charge of seventy-five cents lo pay cost of en 
graving initials, packing. boxing, and express charges. The spoons will be sent by express (or mai 
if you have noe cprene offes ) and delivered in your hands without further cost As the seventy 
five cents barely covers express aud engraving charges, the spoons will cost vou nothing 
— sare guaranteed to be of the best material, and sold at retail at from $3.50 tu H pers 
the following Ie tter from the Standard Silverware Company will testit’y ‘ 
OFFICE STANDARD NILVERWAKE COMPANY 
11 Maiden Lane, New York Cits 
To Whom it may C onc ern.—The Spoons sent out under this arrangement, we guarantee : 
of best quality, tirst ited with pure nickel (the hardest white metal known), aud adoubl 
extra pate of pure Coin st Ae ird Silver added on top of the nickel, thus rendering them the very 
best Silver-plated ware manufactured. In no ease will they be sold at retail by us. and cannot be 
secured woe general dealers fe or less than $3.50 to @4 per set. Our lowest wholesale price is 865 per 
gross (twelve dozen). We will honor no order which does not contain the Silve rware Coupon, and 
we will! not honor the Coupon after ninety days from the date of this pape 


(Signed) STANDARD SILVERW ARE CO, 


SILVERWARE COUPON. 


On receipt of this Coupon, together with 75c. to cover express or mailing, engra r. and 
boxing charges, we hereby agree to send to any address a set of our Pure Coiu Standard 
double-extra plated 


ILVER SPWPOONS, 


and on each spoon engrave any desired Initial. Ali charges are to be prepaid by hf © Te 
in, and the spoons will be delivered at destination free of auy other charge 
Good for ninety days trem date of this vaper. after which this Coupon is null and void 


(Signed) STANDARD SILVERWARE CO... 11 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Should it be desired, any one of the following artieles will be sent in lien of the Spoons, On pa 
ment of the following charges Six solid steel knives, blade and handle one solid piece best stee 
double nickel and silver plated, $2; retail price, 6. Six forks, double nickel and silver plated 
%5e.: retail price, $4.50 If all these goods are desired, enclose the total charges. which will be 
for spoons, $2 for knives, and %e. for forks; total, $3.70. thus securing for $3.70 what 
you $14 in any other way. Remember, under this arrangem each arti 
knives, will be engraved with any Initial desired y ithout extra cost. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By the terms of this contract this liberal arrangement bolds good for only ninety dave from the 
date of this paper, therefore it is te the interest of all who are ee to its benefits to see to it 
th at they are not debarred by reason of the expiration of the time specified All letters corde 
: silverware should be addressed direct to the STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., 114 Mai: ten 

" » 


ne, N.Y. City. Letters containing subscriptions must be sent direet te the office of t pi 
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| AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


A complete guide to advertisers. New Haven Jour 

A necessity to all who advertise. Louisville Ce ‘ommercial 
The most complete and reliable work of the kind. 

Pittsburg covets, —Sent free toall who adv ET se 





N. W, AX BE Advettens IMES BUILDING 
yauR GENTS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Get our Estimate before making any advertising 


Our business is large. 
Prices the lowest. 





Facilities unsur 
Terms the best. 


contracts. 


ah 683-715 W.8"ST. passed 


E> 
Aen Mose nsns O% | -—— 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocws fcr Engravers. 
Pattern Letters for Machinists. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 ) Fulton aud 16 and 18 Dutch sts... New York 


95 Cc ENTS and 3 cent stamp for 3% beautifu. 

Chromo Cards, or 50 Scroll. or 50 White ane 

20 Samples, with name. By Return Mail. Thou 

sands say: Feit j ae = their beaut 
W. C, CANNLN, Box 279, 


| aA G 
GREATL} ory ROVED, 
price reduced, mad 

sizes for 


a the thing for 


stooped shoulders 





CLEVEVAND 
DER BRACECH., Creve 
land, Ohin, 






and chest asure, 
Oxton, Mass Ha} % 








new patent Brace. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
wi OushoN, PRESIDENT, 


F.S. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


tr Fire P Premium ahead f All at Centennial 


CASH ASSETS OVERS 80,000, 00 000. 


NTERMS AS FAVORABLE AS. THOSE OF 
nant OTHER COMP. 
GANIZED APRIL i20n 'e4 





Hand and ‘Self-Inkwn, Inking. 


yOUR se Pri inti in g. more adverdaing 











ows r cards, lat ves, etc. Large 
izes for larg rk * = be iy can work them, 
at ave good pastime for spare bours, and can 





make money by taking in small jobs. 
n andmake money 


ps for catalogue. 


have much fu ’ 
og O'BOYS: ry fuat at yrinting cards, ete., 





SES fo a: rs, KELSEY & 00. Meriden, Conn 


Yo ask WHY we « 
( 71-8 Octave R 


an sel] First- 
sewood Pianos 


for #290. Our answer is, that it costs 

less t #300 ake @ Age 00 Piano 

sold h gent of whom 

inak 100 r eent. prof Ww haveno 

bit Families, 

bw I and w ant tive vears. 

W de I everyw bere for trial, 

' ent unless they are 

actory, Send for r trated Cirenlar, which gives 
d t f er Rankers, Mer 
that ar y our Pia in every Biatees te 


U. 8s. P 7 1No co... $10. Broadway, N. Re 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & (0. 


SEWING SILK MACHINE TWIST, 
PATENT QUILLTWIST, 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILK. 


469 BROADWAY, 30! MARKET ST 





NEWYORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





TELE 


NITED STATE 








ILIrtE*E; 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


—>— ORGANIZEB 1850 


ASSETS, $4,827,176,.52 


SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON ee FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 


MATURING IN 1877 


wie BE DINCOUNTED at 7: 


JAMES BUELL, - - 





ON PRESENTATION. 
PRESIDENT. 


Henry W. Balawin, Sup’t. Middle Department, 





Drexel i Baliding. cor. Wall and Broad Sts. 


BABY SOAP. 

Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, 
1876. Made of choice materials, 
and perfumed with mild and 
agreeable ottos distuled from 
flowers. It is carefully prepared, 
ind of sufficient alkalive strangth 
for a Ladies’ Toilet or Nursery 
Soap. Made only by ROBINSON 
BROS. & CO,, Boston. 


BABBIL T’s TOILET. SOAP. 





offers to the public The FINES ‘ ‘ © Voria 


SMOK vy 


TY RT iance wank 
= ew 


jt" t and the bath. 
ertificia landde- 


i now 


egetable oils 


recetptot 
r. R sbbtce, "Ne w Vorr ity. 
+e 





d and defective drafts cured. fue: 


CUIMNEYS § saved, ana heat increased with the 





of best mar vl in all 
Aduwits and 
Children of both sexes, 


eachers and children, 
expunds CONTRACTED 
chests, STRAIGHTENS 


Sold by the tradeand 
SHOUT. 


Send #125 
Ask vour dealer fur Pratt's 


spiral Draft. 
CULFORD. 


Send stamp fore <p ularto HENRY 
726 Sansom St.. Phil’ Pa 


LEAMON'S DVE*< COLOR SILKS, 





L "EA MON’: s DE! ESCO CoOL 40OR We WOOL, E Ns, 


iL EAMON’ s Dyes KES ¢ OL one c OTTOSS. 





I, EA MON’ = = DY ES c OLOR ANYTHING. 
rm er a ee a 
| Crimeon, Viole 





Red. Vellow,.Purple.Green, 


Maroon, Scarlet. Slate, Brown. Kiack, Blue. 


Each Dye colors 


om one to two pounds of govds 


anu shade, with certain success. Warranted to he tiv 
hest and cheapest colors tor Familyand Fancu Dy 


ang. 


4 CHILDCAN USETHEM! A book giving 


full directions for all uses, with a besutiful sem- 
ple card, showing how to make thirty-six coiors 
sent to any address fora 3 cent stamp, or the sam: 


with a packune : i yd oulu ron receipt of 25 cents 


All aru megs OF 





WELLS, RIC HARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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Che Calendar. 





MomDAY. MARCH 12. 
Members of the Cabinet sworn in. The 


Southern policy and civil service reform dis- | 


cussed, President and his advisers in perfect 
harmony. Secretary Schurz and Postmaster- 
General Key, in their remarks to the subor- 
dinates in their departments, implied that they 
did not purpose to make sweeping changes. 

Senator Simon Cameron, of Peun., resigns 


his seat on account of age and surfeit of pub- | 


lic life.——Fred W. Seward made Asst. Secre- 

tary of State.——The rinderpest near Lincoln- 

shire,England. 

negotiations. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 13. 

New Hampshire goes Republican by in- 
creased majority. Ex-Senator Morrill ap- 
pointed collector at Portland, Me.,——Late 
Seeretary of War Cameron nominated for the 
U.S. Senate by Penn. caucus to succeed his 


father. Germany said to be hand in glove | 


with Russia on the Eastern question. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14. 

Hon. H. P. Bell elected to Congress from 
Georgia in place of Benj. H. Hill Col. R. 
G. Ingersoll speaks at Cooper Institute, N. Y. 

nd endorses the policy of the administration. 

—All the Congressmen in New Hampshire 
probably Repubiican.—The Presicent to 


withdraw the U.S. troops from Louisiana and | 


South Carolina after adjournment of the 
Senate Russia talks war again. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 15. 

Hon. Stanley Matthews, of Hamilton, Ohio, 

nominated for the U. 8. Senate by Republican 

caucus, to take Secretary Sherman's place. 


—-Secretary Schurz announces that no} 


vacancies exist in his department.——U. 8. 
Securities very popular in Europe. U neasi- 
ness again in the East; Germany said to be 
giving Russia her moral support. 
Davis's pluce on the Supreme Bench not to be 
filled at present. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 16. 

Frederick Douglass appointed U.S. Marshal 
of the District of Columbia Eastern 
affairs unsettled as ever: “London News” 
says, itis impossible yet to predict what turn 
events will take, or form any idea what ends 
Russian policy is trying to obtain. The war 
party is as resolute, and what is more strange, 
as confident as ever that the present negotia- 
tions will come to nothing, and that the ques- 
tion will be decided by the sword. President 
Hayes declines to appoint relatives to office. 
——Gen. McClellan neminated by Gov. Robin- 
son, superintendent of Public Works, N. Y. 
City. 

SATURDAY, MARCH Ii. 

Steamship ** Rusland” of the Red Star line 
goes ashore at Lovg Branch. Passengers 
landed safely : ship will be a wreck. Death 
of Admiral Belcher who commanded expedi- 
tion in search of Sir John Franklin. Fred. 
Douglass confirmed U.S. Marshal, Democrats 
voting for hjm.——Ignatieff in London with 
his protocol to secure peace in the East. Eng- 
land and Russia in harmony.——Gen. Grant 
going abroad in May for a two years’ visit. 





Publis er’ § Department. 


Prench Berennes | at A. T. Stewart's. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. do not set apart a single 
day for opening day, but have been exhibit- 
ing choice novelties all the week in their 
drawing-room, on the fifth floor. 
sist of some of the most elegant dresses that 
have ever been sent to New York, by the 
leading Paris dressmakers. Pingat’s artistic 
toilets and graceful mantles are especially 
worthy of notice in this collection. In a 
glass case is exhibited a most remarkable 
dress of moonlight blue silk and Roman 
gauze, made in the new princesse shape witb- 
out flounces, overskirt, or any drapery. It all 
hangs plainly from the square neck down, and 
t etrimming is composed of notched ruffles 
ot silk, making a large ruche for border, andof 
light pink, blue, and tilleul colors. A pompa- 
dour polonaise dress is of cream-colored bou- 
rette, the new fine woolen cloth striped with 
threads of Roman colors. The sleeves reach 
to the elbow, and the whole garment is looped 
and draped with bows of cream color lined 
with pale tilleul or lime green. Some of the 
new sheer organdy dresses that have been 
announced are displayed for evening dresses. 
They are of écru, or of moonlight blue that 
is nearly white. or else of dark mazarine blue, 
They are trimmed with open needle-work, 
plaited fiounces, and Valenciennes edging. 
These will be worn at Saratoga and Newport, 
with Gainsborough hats of leghorn trimmed 
with rose wreaths and marabout feathers. 
For street costumes are polonaises of darker 
gray bourette, with the drapery caught up by 
steel buckles, and for trimming, deep fringes 
and Titan braids. Camel's -bair polonaises are 
trimmed with elegant galloon and fringe. 
These all follow the princesse shape. clinging 
closely to the figure, but have great diversity 
in modes of draping. The skirtsare silk, with 
slight pigeon-tail train, and plaited trimmings. 


These con- 


—Hitchin Montenegrin peace | 


x-Judge | 


The mantles also shown in this room are 
dolmans and sacques of camel's-hair, black 
taille, and black net, nearly covered with 
passementerie, chenille, lace, and fringe, 
Bonnets also are on this floor, and show all 
the novelties from such fashionable French 
millners as Pariset, Tuvée, Virot, and Josse- 
The flowers massed upon these bonnets are in 
‘the fashionable yellow shades—manderin, 
buttercup, &c., mingled with the most vivid 
contrasts of violets, “old gold” color, mig- 
nonette, and vésuve, which is the new glowing 
flame color. Tuscan straws, leghorns, rustic 
braids and chips abound, and there are ex- 
quisite bonnets of lace and of silk. The gas- 
light room, just off the main show-room, is 
| lighted all day to display evening dresses, 
Yellow seems to be the prominent color 
in everything. There isa plaiting of man- 
darin silk around the necks of black 
mantels. On the second floor the shawl 
| department is one of the principal attrac- 
tions, with its cashmeres from $40 up to 
$5,000. Here, too, are the beautiful zephyr 
shawls for the piazza in summer time, and for 
invalids. The plainer suits are shown near 


$2.75 tor a dress and rising to hundreds of 
dollars—suiting alike the most limited purse 
and that which is the best filled. The Eugenie 
laces still attract crowds on this floor. The 
value put upon this overskirt of lace is 
$22,000, and upon the marvelously wrought 
shawls, $20,000. On the first fioor are the 
dress goods. The woolen department con- 
tains all the new bourettes, knickerbockers, 
and camel’s-hair cloths by the yard, in all the 
delicate new shades of color. Silks to match 
all these are in the rotunda, and the fine bro- 
cades, satins and gauzes are of the newest de- 
j signs. The black silks at this counter are of 
the excellent brands that A. T. Stewart has 
| made tamiliarly known. In the center of the 
rotunda is the glove counter with boxes 
filled with Alexandre’s fine kid gloves in the 
‘stylish gray and cream tints, at lower prices 
than they have been since before the war. 
The hosiery is of the finest spun silk, in pale 
and in dark colors richly embroidered. The 
| Balbriggan hose, from 50 cents to $2 a pair, 
| show all the new clocked and embroidered 
jd lesigns, as well as the cream-white.—[N. Y. 
| Tribune. 


Latest Novelties, 


WE are NOW ane 
oP ERS ASSORTMENT OF 


Black, Colored 
And Fancy Silks, 


REPRESENTING ALL 
CELEBRAYr nD iv ROPEA 


| these, beginning with calicoes and percale at 
' 
| 
| 





N BRANDS, 


American Silks. 


OUR OWN MANUFAC mea RE 
RE OMMENDED for 
DURABILITY, BRILLIANCY 


n 
PURE QUALITY of SILK USED. 
Also 


Spring Dress Goods, 


COMPRISING ALL THE NOVELTIES 
of 
PARIS, LONDON, BERLIN, 
In 
CAMEL’S HAIR, WOOL, SILK and WOOL 
and EVERY KNOWN FABRIC, 
Including 


Wesserling Percales, 


The 
LATEST PARISLAN NOVELTY,} 
of 


PERSIAN, TURKISH, CASHMERE, 
DAMASSE and LACE DESIGN®. 
SAMPLES FORWARDED by MAIL on APPLI- 
CATION. 


A.T. Stewart & Go. 


BROADWAY, 4th AV., 9th ana 10th STREETS 


LADIES and MISSES. 


Every Lady and Miss should send for a box of 
“imperial” Hair Frizzling Pins. 


\ box containing 1 dez. IMPERIALS sent by 
return — = recetotof 10cts, Acdress 
ERIAL, P.O. Box 3429, New York. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


SPECIALTIES. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


DRESS-MAKING. BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


VIENNA, Ete., 





FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS by MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


14th ST, AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 








Notice to Subscribers, 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 119 South Fourth Street, 
Philade!phia, hereby agree to send to each of the 
Subscribers or reagers of this paper. free, a sam- 
ple of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, provided 
they receive the address and fifteen cents, which 
sum exactly pays the postage onthe Soap. This 
Soup was pronounced by the Centennial Judges 
to be the only pure Family Soap made in America. 
As it has been extensively advertised for years 
our readers have undoubtedly heard of the Soap. 
This very liberal offer of its manufacturers ena- 
bles all to test its quality for themselves very 
cheaply. Send your address and fifteen cents fur 
postage direct to 


L. CRACIN & CO., 


119 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia. 





And Milward’s “ Helix” Needies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) 80!@ Kvervwhere 


Y/ Madame FOY’S 
<£/, CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 
And for sored H, COMFORT, 
and STYLE. isacknowledged the 
BEST AKTICL Eofthe kindever 
made. For sale by all leading 
jobbersand retailers. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
Fr H ARON, 


New Haven. Conn 


WHAT SHAL AL IT SLEEP ON? 
This question will be unswered by 
communicating with Box lis, Hart- 
* ford, Connecticut. 


VACUUM CURE. § 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 








BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referting to his wonderful restoration toa 
State of perfect mental and physical vigor, will 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of diseuse by vacuum: 

BosToN, Nov. 1, 1874. 

It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell,is of the greatest 
efficacy and value. it has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medical profession, The theory of it 
isso rational and clear, en principles of science, 
as to convince any one of its utility who will ex- 
amine itimpartially. The list ef cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows a lurge 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable persona) benefits derived 
from his treatmentinmy own case. And lL heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 

Ww. RL AL GER. 


and Morphine habit absolutely — 

speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 

Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 

ton. 187 Washington dt., Chicago. » 
— DELLUC & CC Dey 


635 BROADWAY, 


Makes a specialty of 
. DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
the most pleasant Tooth W ash; 
DELLUC’S GL. vOnnES?. ' bee HAIR 





an indispensable Hair-Dressing ; 
DELLUC’S BISCOTINKE, 
invaluable food for children and invalids; 
DELLUC’S TOILET WATERS, 
Viz.: Violet, New MownHay, a = Jockey-Club 
Rose Geranium, ke, 

DELLUC’S IRIS SAC anre 5 
DELLUC’S o- ENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
PURE VANILLA. 

All prepared carefully Yy 
E. Fuu pode! ne Chemist. 
w York and Broo siyn. 





For Sale by 


DnuGGIsTs | 


dee ) EVERYWHERE. 
(Trade Mark.) 


The only known Effective Remedy 
For the Certain Cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, AND 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 


Contains no Curative Properties for any «ther 
Piseases. It is nota Patent Medicine, but a Stand- 
ard Kemedy, and has néen used for many years by 
the best Medical Faculty of Europe with perfect 

success. It is largeiv used in all the principa! nus- 
p'tuls for the cure of the above diseases 

500 Cases of Chronic Dysoep=ia_curea in the tast 
four monthe of 8i6in New York City and surround- | 


ings, to any of whom. by kind permission, we refer | 
Price, $1.00 per S oz. Bottle, 
Address: De Cranby & Co., 
(Sole Agente for U. S..) 
88 MAIDEN LANE, New YorRK CITY 
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PIPE ORGANS like the one nere shown, in a 
nice Walnut Case.6 feet wide, 3 feet deep, and 14 
feet high, with richly decorated apeaking front 
pipes. having 6 registers and 116 full-scaled metal 
pipes, with balanced Swell-peda!l, Pedal-keys ot 27 
notes, Seat, etc., for $500. It comprises a rich, 
full-toned Diapuson and has ample power to sus 
tain congregational singing and to meet the ordi 
nary requirements of church service. This is 
another of our new series of Church Organs for 
village churches. See last week’s paper, in which 
we advertised a larger size for 8750. 

This series of Organs surpass anything of 
equal cost in Power and Beauty of 
Tone, Elegance of Appearance, 
and Perfection of Action, 

t?- DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 

We offer for sale the following Second Hand Or- 
gans. Particulars sent on application. Termseasy. 
No. 75. Two Manuals, 3:2 Stops, $1,500 
No. Si. Que Manual, 17 8 ops, 31.000 
No. S4. One Manual, S Stops, 8400 
No. 85. One Manual, S Stops, $500 
No. S7. Two Manuals, 15 Steps, 8900 
No. SS. Three Manuals, 46 Stops, 83.000 
No. 89. Une Manual, 12 Stops, S600 


E. & & G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders <S Great Centennial Organ. 


QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
beggar ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


\) FOUR 


Sea 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
paris, Vienna, Santiago, 


1867; 1873; 1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, (876. 


ONLY ORGANS assIGNED Fiest Rank at CENTENNIAL. 
s which would be impovible for 
unequaled facilities for 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES 
ive octave doublereed organ, 
F with tremulant, 100 
ive oon organ, nine stops, 
F' th voix celeste, 1 14 
Noid also for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays — tor organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $7.20 per quart y ten quarters, «/alogues free, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
Tr 250 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


A GREAT OFFER 1! Vie will during 

eethese Lard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
secondehand of first-class makers including 


WATER?S? atiower prices for cash or Inpstall- 


sanufacture. 


NEW YORK. 





' ments orto let until paid for than ever before 


offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS INCLUDING 
THELR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOILRE ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pianos &150.7 163 
do $160 not usednyenr. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Steps $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Siops $88, 12 stops 8 LOO cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order an! warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Lllastrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount! o Teachers, 
Ministers, Churchesete. Sheet music at halt price 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East t4th =t., Union squares N. Y- 


TESTIMONIALS. 

The New York “ Times” says: ** Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. ‘he chime of two and 
one-half octave bel's, and the artistic effects cap- 
able of being produced by the player are singularly 

e. 


The tone is full, clear,and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells —Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel] known among the 
verry beat We are enabled to spesk of thess 


| inetruments with confidence, from personal know! 


edge.— N.Y. Evangelist 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best guality.—Christian Intelligencer, 

















1877. 


Marcu 21, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 








Wit and GHisdom. 


SPRINGFIELD, II1., has a female dentist. 
She is said to be a lady of gentle extrac- 


tion.—_{N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


A GROCER had a pound of sugar re- 
turned with a note saying: “Too much 
sand for table use, and not enough for 
puilding purposes.”’ 


GENTLEMAN from N. B. (he had sent 
his Presbyterian butler to a service at 
Westminster Abbey)—‘ Well, Dougald, 
what did you think of it?’ Dougald— 
“Aweel, sir, it was mair like heev’n than 


airth; but, e—h, sir, it’s just an awfu’ 
way 0’ spennin’ the Sawbath, yon!’’— 
(Punch. 


“ WuHat’s broke loose, Charley? Where 
are you going in sucha hurry?” “I’m 
going to the store.’ ‘* Trade must be 
active with you.” “It’s not the trade 
that has called me out.” “It’s not a 
woman, is it?’ ‘‘No; of course not. 
But ['llexplain the thing to you to keep 
down your suspicions. There are three 
partners in our store, and we have only 
two chairs. The last man that comes in 
the morning has to stand up all day. It 
is very important for me to get to the 
store earl¥ this morning—good day.’’- 
(Western Grocer. 


A Decrpep Opinton.—Proprietor of 


shootings (‘in the course of conversa- 
tion ’’)—‘*‘ Yes, but you know, Sandy, it’: 


difficult to choose between the Scylla of 
a shy tenant and the Charybdis of——” 
Sandy (promptly)—‘‘ Aweel! Gie me 
the Siller, an’ anybuddy that likes may 
hae the tither!—{Punch. 


“Youne man,” said a lugubrious in- 
dividual in a white choker to a profane 
youth on a Western train the other day 
—*Young man, do you know that you 
are on the road to hell?’ “Just my 
blasted luck,”’ replied the unregenerate 
person: “I boughta ticket for Chicago?” 


ScENE inanlIowacourt. Judge: “That 
point has been decided against you by 
every court in Christendom, sir, and 
there is no use of further argument.” 
Lawyer: ‘“ Very true, but your honor 
frequently decides against every court 
in Christendom !” 


POLITICAL RHYMES. 


(Selected } 


CONCERNING A LATE JUDICIAL BODY. 
I met a litthe Democrat, 

A gray-haired little lad, 
Who piped his eye and heaved a sigb 


Superlatively sad. 


“ Wherefore,” I asked, ‘‘these dist.ai sighs 
That aspirate to heaven ?” 
He brushed the tear-drops from his eyes, 
And said, ** We are but seven !"" 





THE MODERN MARINER. 
My name it is Dick Thompson, 
I'm a sailor biunt and plain, 
I learned to splice the main brace 
On the Indiana main. 


My tarpaulin is reeking 
With the ocean’s briny sweat, 
My clothes are damp and od'rous 
Of the sea mists ling’ring yet. 


Sea mists of Indiana, 
That watery waste and wide, 
Where Morton’s gay Armadas 
On the bounding billows ride. 


Oh, yes, Iam a mariner 
Of very high degree, 

Which my name itis Dick Thompson, 
And I spell it with a “ p 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor cpon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


BLUE GLASS 


in quantities to suit. Also 


BLUE CLASS SASHES 


made in alternate lights of Blue and White, ac 
cording to Gen. Pleasonton’s theory. A variety 
sizes on hand. Send for circular. C, Bj. KEOGH 
& CO., UA and 256 | Canal St., New Yor. 


BECKER B ROS., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CILT MOULDINCS, 


Looking Glass and Picture Frames. Also dealer 
in Looking Glass Plates. No. 330 West 6th Street, 
bet. 8th and %&h Aves.,N. Y. Pictures framed in 
Black Walnut, Engraved ana Ornamental Frames. 
Old frames regilded. Orders promptly attended to 














@ Nature’s True Secret 
DISCOVERED «=» 


Astounds the Whole Universe!!! 


LIFE, HEALTH, STRENGTH @ BEAUTY PRESERVED 


SIMPLY THROUGH THE AGENCY OF 


BLUE GLASS 


The “blue et 
The ‘deep blue sea 








herial sky" by day, whence “Cynthir 


And “blue expanse,” 
,"’ with crested spray, 


Prove nature 3 choice to BLUE inctin 


“FACTS ARE STUBBORN BLOCKS ”’—Read and Learn. 





It is to General A. G. Pleasanton that society at large is so deeply indebted for the wonderful 
development of the efficacy of Blue Glass, not only in the propagation, nourishment, and 
maturing of animal and ves cabal le life, but in its CURATIV othe op sap in the most obdurate 

m. human Diseases. Its rays, from sunli ght or artifielal light, are found, from actun’ 
¢ test, + 4 duce and nourish physical healthfulness, with increased mus: ul ar deve 
w nundreds of recorded cases the simple application of Blue Glass has ponitivel) und 
pcm dh CURED cases of long standing. Rheumatism, Spinal Moningitia, 
Nervous Irritation, ana Exhaustion, Hemorrhage of the Lungs, Deatness i 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Sciatica. Other diseases treated with Blue Gl iss have als = n 
or actually cured, In thi $ great modern discovery, science has indeed perfected her 
the theory has become unquestionably establish ed. The afflicted are impressed to 
harinless, inexpensive, and natural remedy atrial. For the development of 
, it has pri iu ed’ marvelous effects. Colts, Calves, I Sheep, and I 
kept under the soft, blending influence of Blue Glass, have 
e kept in the ordinary way. We manufacture Blue Window 
ds of Lamp Chimneys and Globes, made of the Best Blu 
e the benefit of continuous soft blue light in their room ‘ 
BO” Send 10 cents for pamphlet giving full particulars of won sien 
Window-Glass, Blue Glass ean Chimneys, Gk ee Address, 


MONITOR GLASS & LAMP CO. 
264 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


¥ 
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THE SECRET TO LONC LIFE UNLOCKED. 


anv 


“STSSHUSH SLOBZAUAd HLONAT iV JONSIOS 





N. W. AYER & SON, 
ADVERTISING ACCENTS, 


HAVE REMOVED 


—TO THE— 


Times Building, Chestnut and Eighth Sts., Philadeiphia. 


19, we first located at 520 Arch street. as the representative 
of the Philadelphia Religious ‘Weeklies, which up to that time were cor 
to advertisers. Our anticipations did not then extend beyond a comt 
eleven papers comprising our first list; but in the fall of the same ye: 
been our success, taut we determined to extend the sphere of our 
papers published in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and in order to se« 
removed to 719 Sansom street. Here our business continued to develo 

January, 1872, we leased the premises No. 753 Sansom strect, thereby secur un i 
rooms. the m me nbe ‘rand size of which were gradually extended as growth of business det ed 


Commencing business early in i8f 






















enlarged :modations, until we fin ally occupied more than half of the entire buildin 

had our employees scattered over three different floors. Learning the intention of the publisher 
of The Times to erect their present building, we at once commenced with the m the negotiatic os 
which resulted in such changes of their plans and specifications as were needed to make for us 
the most commodious accommodations. We are now located at the intersection of the two i 
ing business thorough fares of Philadelphia, in one of the most prominent and attractive build ngs 
in the city, having a frontage of fifty feet on Chestnut street, and eighty-four on South Bb’ zhth 
street. The entire second tloor and a part of the third have been specially constructed tosuv tour 
wants, and with their elaborate fittings make the most elegant and co t 


nvenient offices tha’ have 
ever te n arranged for the advertising business. We are thus en: ab! led to br t 
departments of our business into immediate connection, and thereby concent 
force, 30 that we now possess all the accommodations which experience 
requisite or desirale. Our employees number twenty; and we frequently 
scarcely adequate to accomplish the work, 

This brief sketch will suffice to show that from a very ee beginning our agency /as 
rapidly grown to be one of the largest of its kind in the COUNTRY. 

Our entire business is thoroughly systematized, and our fac nities for its tran acti: 
unsurpassed. We keep the le ading papers of the country constantly on file; and sur special 
contracts with them are so numerous and favorable that we can offer the very lows «t prices for 





n are 


advertising, and to responsible parties the most advantageous terms of settlemen’. We 

canrassers’ commissions to pay, but employ our men entirely on salary, giving at onc’ tothe adver 
tiser all the discount that can be afforded. We are at all times pleased to furni “} promptly and 
without charge, estimates showing the cost of advertising in any paper or list Of papers, an one 


guarantee the strict fulfillment of all orders entrusted to our care. /t s nothing to get 
Jigures; and it will pay every adve rtiser to do so before contracting for any newspaper adv« rtising. 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 


For Advertisers, an elegantly printed book of 128 royal octavo pages, is sent postpaid, upon 
application, to all who contemplate advertising. It contains carefully prepared lists of leading 
daily, weekly, and monthly newspapers in the United States and Canada, with valuable 
information regarding circulation and advertising rates, so arranged and classified as to enable 
an advertiser to select without difficul ty the mediums best suited to any particular purpose. It 
tells how, when, and where to advertise wisely and cheaply, and will enable you to secure the 
largest amount of advertising for the least amount of money. Send for it. We also publish 


THE ADVERTISER'S GUIDE, 
A Quarterly Magazine, devoted _to the Interests of Aeverseere and Newspaper 
Publishers. Fifty Cents per Year, postpai 

Each number is well filled with interesting and instructive reading m 
with valuable information regarding newspapers. Our aim is to disseminate a m 
knowledge of newspaper advertising and the advantages to be gained by it. We ther 
the following offer: to all persons advertising through this agency to the amount of 
DOLLARS, we will send the Advertiser's Guide, postpaid, without further charge. 


OUR PRINTING OFFICE. 

We have our own printing-office, well filled with type pec uliarl y adapted to the prope r 
display of advertisements, and keep three men employed exclusively on _ work arising from 
our advertising business. We are thus enabled to furnish, without expense to the adve ma r,a 
proof showing just how the copy desired will look in type. Our compo itors having for years 
made this branch of type-setting a study, know how to reduce in advertisement into the ama} 
consistent with its proper display, and thus enable us to secure to an advertiser the 
largest amount of publicity in the least possible space, and consequently for the sms lle ‘st expen 
diture of money. All these advantages we offer free of charge, to those who avail the -- lves 
of our unsurpassed facilities, and shall be glad to correspond with all who contemplate the 
expenditure of any money in newspaper advertising. 

Our offices are at all times open for inspection, and we take pleasure in showing their inside 
vorkings to any who may call. ] at you 


atter, together 






e make 


FIVE 





In conclusion allow us to ask t 


GET OUR ESTIMATE advVintisind Cont 


MUTT Chea {%, o> a 


ADVERTISING A@ENTS, 


NY 
CTS. 








Times Building, Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia, 


967 


{ BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS, 


| Cc. Ss. WEST, 
304 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


OPENING OF 


| French Bonnets and other Novelties, 
2 Thursday and Friday, Mar. 22 and 23. _ 
| SIDE. BOX AND SPACE PL AITIN as 
From One Cent a Yard arses ay made 
AT MERs. VAN A 
308 FULTON STREET, BR OOKL Y N, 
Successor to Mrs. Watkins. 

Cutting and Fitting byan Artist Tailor, who gives 
ladies the greatest satisfac tion and most perfect fit 
MRS. VAN ST. 

MILLINERY 


AND DRESSMAKING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 


- BROOKLYN 
MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 


29 Concord Street, between Fulton 
Vashington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 & 128 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, 


Have no 


308 FULTON ST. 


and 


w a Fine Stock of 


BLACK & COLORED SILKS 


NEW SPRING DRESS GOODS, 
FOULARD AND ALSACE CAMBRICS, 
English and French Fancy 
Hosiery, 

And all other Dry Goods suitable for the Season 
And at the Lowest Prices, = 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


ith PUBLIC REHEARSAL, Friday, March 
At 3. 
1, Suite in D,.. er : ..J. 8. Ba 
2. Symphony No. 2, in D, Op. 36,......... Beethov 
3. Introduction, ; 
Bridal Chorus, - from * Lohengrin,”.....Wagner. 


March ‘‘empo, ‘ 


Tickets to First and Second Rehearsals, 50 Cents 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


_and No. 146 State Street, C hicago. 


"JAMES MACBETH. 
MES MACI 


128 “MAIDEN LANE. oN. Y, 





A large and select Stock«f Lamps, Trimmings 
and Fixtures, Gas and Oil Stoves at Brooklyn 
Branch store, 393 Atlantic Ave., near Bond st. 


We manufacture of the best materials every- 
thing required for infants’ and young children’s 
wear, at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials 


made up. Richly-made Sacques for Children 
a Specialty. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, and 13 E, 19th St. 





Infants’ complete Wardrobes.............. +++ -$65.00 
Furnished Baby Baskets.........ccccccsccccsses 9.00 
ING: case incncsessctdnncecodsnsneonensseds 5.00 


A. HALL & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Bull, Porcelain Buff, Blue, 

Blue Black, &c. 
Warranted not to turn green or cnange color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order from designs. 

ESTABLISHED 1846. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


AGIC L ANTER NS AND STEREOP- 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & C6 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views, 
Graphoscopes, Chromos aad Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & ¢ Philadelphia 
2 FANCY CARDS, 16 styles, with name, lc., 
postpaid. J.B. HUsTED, Nassau, Kenss. Co., N.Y. 






591 Broadway, N. Y., 
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THH CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 











FOUR GRAND PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED OUR EXHIBITS AT THE CENTENNIAL, 








FLOWER SEEDS. 
Coll, A—C ontatas twenty choice varieties 
Annuals 
Coll. B—C ontaina twenty choice varieties of 
Bienntals and Perennials 
Coll, C—Contains ten extra fine varieties of 
Annuals and Perennials, embrac- 
ing many of the new and choicest 
in cultivation 
Coll. D—Contains five very choice vurieties 
selected from PRIZE FLOWERS of 
English Pansies,German Carna- 
tions and Pic tee Pinks, Verbe- 
nas, Truffaut’s French Asters, 
Double Hollyhocks.. -eenae 
12 choice varieties Asters. 
ty . Double Bals*! 
lz an “ 


g ” 


German Stock, 
Pansies.... 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


20 select varieties, 1 packet each. 

8 best varieties Cauliflower 

10 varieties Tomatoes, inc luding L'ttle Gem. 
10 Cabbage, vest fur succession. 


SUMMER-FLOWERING BU LBs. 


Amaryllis, 4 fine varieties : 
Dahlias, five distinct sorts........... 
Gladiolus, }2 fine mixed 
Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, 
‘Tuberoses, 12 bulbs .. ° 
“e Pearl, 5 bulbs.. 
Japan Lilies, 5 varieties. 
Madeira Vines, 8 tubers ‘ 
iger Fiowers ( igridia conchifl: ira). 8 bulbs... 
Collection Bulbs—l Tubercse, 1 Amuryllis, t 
Tigridia, | Caladium, 1 Madeira Vine, | 
Japan Lily ‘ 


COLLECTIONS OF PLANTS. 
No. 16 Ge raniums, one of a kind 
No. 2-12 Verbenas, choice strain. 
No. y60 hrysanthemums, one of a kind 
No. 4—6 Roses, one of a kind 
No. 5—6 Succulents, one of a kind 
No. 6—5 Fuchsias, one of a kin 
No. 7—1Geranium,1C hrysanthemum, 1 Rose, 
owner, 1 Fuchsia, and i Be- 


25 bulbs.. 


No. 8- 1 Calla Tuy, 1 Carnation, 1 Fueiisia. | 
‘yelamen, and | Rase 
No. 9—1P eam. Viviet, Cuphea, 
Petu 
No. 10—1 Coleus, | Ac hyranthes, 1 Aiternan- 
thera, 1 Cineraria Maritima, ana 1 
Goiden Pyrethrum. 
No. 1l—1 scarlet Sage, i bronze Geranium, 1 
Gladiolus, | Lantana, and | Fern... 
No. 12—6 elegant and graceful piants, for bas- 
kets 
p he 12 collections for #10.00. 
‘ » changes can be made in any of the above col- 
ec tn 
g@ Any of the above Collections mailed free 
upon receipt of price. 


Heliotrope, 


RANDOLPH’'S 


HAND SEED-SOWER. 


For sowing all kinds of 
smal! Garden Seeds, with ac- 
curacy and despatch. It is 
exsily operated by a lady ora 
child, of ordinary intelli- 
gence, with a little practice. 

lts cost is trifling, compared 
with the advantages rerult- 
ing from its use. The saving 
in time and seeds will 
dvuubtedly repay the 

in 
planting 
of a sin- 
gie week 
Its con- 
struc- 
tionisso 
simple 
ca that it is 
PRICE $1.25 Yee — 
e ~* ray get out 
of order. 
Descrip 
tive Cir- 
eulars 


RANDOLPH’'S FERTILIZER DISTRIB- 
UTOR. 
The latest and best thing out. Something that no 
farmer can afford to be without. 


ption and 
mailed 
Price 


send for Cir- 


a matter of s¢ 
be 


de 


iching the material 
a full 
directions for use 
which will 
pplicants. 


For 
free to all a 


%5.00. 


A liberal discount to the trade and traveling 


agents. 


cular, 


ach. 
Sent by mail, 
postpaid, 
any a 


J P to ali ap- 
Agents. plicants. 


For distributing all kinds of concentrated ferti!- 
izers—as Phosphates, Guano, Ashes, Plaster, or 


THE EARLIEST TOMATO KNOWN, 
LITTLE GEM. 


This new variety was raised by the originator of 


~~ r one = the Conqueror Tomato, heretofore considered the 
BLISS’S IMPROVED LONG ORANGE earliest 1m cultivation. The vines are of medium 
i 


CARROT. neth, compact growth, and excessively loadec 


le 
with bright red fruit, of medium size. of round 

This superior variety 1s th sul and uniform shape, varying frem four to six 

dae : mit - © result of 6 careful inches in circumference, of supericr flavor, either 
selection for successive years of the best formed, | raw or covked. Its bright, glossy red eolor, uni- 
largest, and deepest-colored roots in the Imported | form size, enepe, ane ig ne beautiful appear- 
Long Oran Ca = ance make # dish of LITTL&® GEMS almost as 
; a ; a rrot, by which it has attained a tempting as a plate of strawberries. It may be re- 
perfection hitherto unknown in this useful vege- | jied upon to yield several pickings a week or ten 
table, being larger, better flavored, and of a deeper | days earlier than any other variety. 
orange color,and more sure to produce a crop.| Price 25 cents per packet; 5 packets for #1. 
Butter-makers will find this variety very useful in . . : . . ee —_ 
giving to their butter a rich, deep yellow color. COLLECTIONS yA HEN GARDEN 
| We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best variety : ez 
| in the market, and one which will not fail to give | 4 complete assortment of Vegetable Seeds for one 
| satisfaction to the purchaser. One ounce, 15 cts.; year’s supply for a large or small garden. 
| four ounces, 40 cts.; one Ib., $1.25; 5 Ibs.,%5; by The following collections are made up in Ly 
| mail, postpaid. most liberal manner. cure being taken to civ 
sufficient quantity of all the finest varieties and 
| 
q 
| 
| 


Chemical Manures—without t 





RELIABLE ONION SEEDS most useful sorts of Vegetables required in the 


Kitchen Garden: 

Our stock of onion seed has been raised from 
| carefully selected bulbs and we can recommend it 
with the greatest confidence as equal to any ever 
offered in this or any other market. The abun- The above are prepared expressly for sending 
dant crop enables us to offer it at a lower price | by mail and will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 


than for many years. Sent " . prices annexed. Larger collections, which cau be 
she 7 Puss, aadetows: safely sent by express (freight | a by purchaser) 
Ounce. 34 Ib. to any part of the country, as follows: No, |, $20; 
75 No. 2, $15; No.3. $10; No. 4, $5. 

For list of Seeds in these collections see Cata- 


logue. 
LAWN GRASS SEED. 


By the use of ourimproved mixture a beautiful 
Lawn may be made inavery short time. For pre- 


Assortment No. 5 contains 60 varieties, $3 50 
No § contains 40 varieties, 2 00 
» No.7 contains 20 varieties, 1 WU 


Batis ta Beaty Red 

WwW etherstleld Large Red 
Danvers Yellow .. 
Yellow Dutch. 

White Portugal. 

Early Cracker. ... 
Eariy Red Globe 
Southport Red Globe.. 
Southport White Globe 
Southport Yellow Globe... 4 , 
| _ ts adoress postpaid. By express, per peck, $150; per 
| In lots of 5 lbs. 25 cts. per pound may be deducted. | bushel, 


*” 
rc 
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our Seed Catalogue. 








mailed | 


paring a Lawn and subsequent management see | 


Packages of one quart, 30 cents, mailed to any | 


NEW VARIETIES POTATOES. 
No. 1.-CENTENNIAL. 


A seedling of the well-known Brownell’s Beauty 
| crossed with the White Peach Blow. Shape 
roune, eenameteted’. very handsome; skin deep 
red; flesh, white, fine grain, of superior quality ; 
medium early. 


No. 2.—SUPERIOR. 


Of the same parentage as the preceding. Tu- 
bers, oval, kidney-shaped ; skin very smooth, of a 
deep red color; eyes few and smasi; medium early; 
very prodnctive; an excellent keeper, and re- 
tains its mealiness and fine table quality during 
the entire season. 

A Certificate of Merit was awarded this variety 
at the late International Potato Show in Englana. 


No. 3.-IMPROVED PEACH BLOW. 


A cross between the well-known Jersey Peach 
Blow and the Excelsior, resembling the Peach 
Blow io appearance. In quality and earliness it 
fur excels that variety and will produce double 
the quantity. 

Either of the above varieties will be mailed, 
postpaid, per Ib.. $1; 31bs. to one address, $2.50. 


RUBY. 


A new red, kidney-shaped potato, from the Early 
Rose, hybridized with the White Peach Blow. 
The shape is ovlong, slightly flattened, resembling 
that of the Early Rose. Eyes slightly sunken; 
flesh, white, fine-grained, firm, and of excellent 
flavor. Tubers of medium size. Thetime of ma- 
turity is the sume as that of the Early Rose and it 
18 equally productive. 

PRICES OF ALPHA AND RUBY: 

Per pound 75cts.; 3 lbs. to one address, $2, by 
mail, postpaid. By express, charges paid by pur- 
chaser, | peck, $2; half bushel, #3: l bushel, $; 


1 bb!., $12 
SNOWFLAKE, 


Beautiful in appearance; superior in quality; 
early, ripening a few days later than the Harly 
Rose; very productive. Price: Per pound, 69 cts.; 
2 pounds to one address, *1, by matl, prepaid. By 
express or freight, 1 pec k, $1.50; halt bushel. $2.30; 
1 bushel, #4; 1 bbl 
| Fora full Ri“... yn of the above, with many 
other desirable varieties, see our Potato Catalogue. 
THE GREAT CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT. 

500 Named _ Varieties Potatoes, 

The largest collection in the world, fur which 
was awarded the Grand Centennial PRIZE MEDAI 
and DIPLOMA. 
| One tuber each of the entire collection, cor- 
| rectly labeled and carefully packed, express or 
postage prepaid: 

£00 varieties, $100; 250 varieties, $50; 100 varieties, 
$25; 50 varieties, $15; 25 varieties, $8. 





The following Catalogues are annually published, and will be mailed to all applicants 


on receipt of Price affixed. 


Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue and Amateur's Guide 
to the Flower and Kitchen Garden. 200 pages, including 
several hundred finely executed engravings and two beautifully 


Regular Customers supplied gratis. 


Biiss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue contains a list of 10 
varieties, including ail those recently introduced, with many other 
desirable sorts, beautifully illustrated; also much useful informa- 
tion upon the cultivation of this valuable esculent. 10 cents. 


Bliss’s Illustrated Gardener’s Almanac and Abridged 
Catalogue. 136 pages. Embraces a monthly calendar of operations 
and a price-list of all the Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 
colored lithographs, 35c. Elegantly bound in cloth, SI, profusely illustrated, with brief direetions for their culture. 10c. 


P. 0. Box No. 5712. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York. 


In ordering from the above List, please state that you saw it in the “ Christian Union.” 


CENT SAVED! LADIES! RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 


For instantly Clearing the 
An article has been recently invented for wash- 


Discharge Pipes of Wash 
ing, which is greatly superior to soup. [tis called | Bowls, Bath Tubs, Station- 
HIGGINS’ 








| Are You Going to Paint ? 


THEN USE THE 


A y F R | LL p A | N It washes in hard or soft, hot or cvld water. It 
cleanses more thoroughly than soap. It washes in 


one-third of the time. It does not shrink wool- 
lt almost entirely does away with rubbing. 
Itsives time, labor and 


they become partially or 
entirely stopped. 

This simple and inexpen- 
sive article does tts work 
perfectly. The trouble, an- 
noyance and expense of 
sending for a plumber to 
free your pipes may be 
avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 

Send postal card for de- 
scription. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Fine White and Decorated French China and 
English Porcelain, Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets in 
great variety. Cut, Pressed ani Engraved Glass- 


The Most Beautiful and Durable | °"°: 


It is cheaper than soap. 
Exterior Paint Known. ee Se 


LIKE MACIC, 


White, and all the Sachinnabic Shades | | fake ites will not injure the most delicate 
Sold by the Gall aa It is not a caustic, which cann<t be said of 
io a on, ready | any other substitute for soap ever bef re offered 

° ne. 


the public. It is kept by near'y all groeers. If 
PS s . a | your grocer does nt keep it, ask him to get it for 
Been Sveren fubrte canto oe meenrere:| , mail never sonceur vas without. Sola in Beene 
Keep’s Patent Partiy-Made Dress Shirts. . rhe finest residences in the country use it. will never consent to do without it. Sold in Brook- 
The very best, 6 for #7, delivered free everywhere. Rev. 3. WESLEY LAKE says: * Our church, | lyn by = cers and at a. Anes’ o Deng store, 
An elegant Set of Gold plate collar ana sleeve painted with your paint, iooks s splendid.’ cor, fulton and : oncord Sts. Can be had of 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. Gen. D.H. STROTHERS: “ It 1s economical.” 
! 





ary Wash Tubs, etc., when 








SEABURY & JOHNSON, bt jesale Agents, — 
Samples and ful! directions mailed free. cael “ 2 30 Platt Street, N. Y. 
Merchants supplied at a smati commission on cost. nenatinne SON, Esq,: My buildings look 
‘Trade circulars mailed free on application. 
Keev Manutacturing Co., 165 Mercer st., New Y ork. CHENEY BROTHERS: 
a? ee ae a a P. T. BARNUM: 
THE 





THE CELEBRATED 


“ It ts superior tolead.” | 66 CHARTER OAK CITY’”’ | 


“ The best I ever saw.” 


Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the 





finest _reewencos te the coun'ry, with Sample Cara S H | R ] S ne a gare > 

M | f) ) | F T 0 W N of Colors, furnished free by deale ars, and by the * | tare. dat 
M fact d b McCULLOUGH d sefurni ine G ; 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., | ee ROBERTSON, ienetend, Conn. TT Ae SSNs Ce eeee. 


PLATE COMPANY'S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 


Factories, Middletewn, Conn. 


No. 32 Burling Slip, New York. 


PELEUCIDITE, for covering hard wood. 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
$66 fit free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portiand, Ve 


Special attention given to 


SUPERIOR CUSTOM SHIRTS 


from measure. All in want of a first-class article 
should not fail to write us. Bianks and instruc- 
tions for self-measurement furnished on applica- 
tion. Agents wanted in every town. 


le for transportation 


Geods trom Auc tee weekly. and prices ac- 
ordingly, 

HADLEY’S, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City 

New Illustrated Catalogue mailed free on appli- 

| cation Goods carefully selected. Securely packet 


free of any charge. Send 
. O. D. or P. O. money order. 





